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THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 


A’ the representatives of the different Powers at the 
Brussels Conference have determined that their deli- 
berations shall be private, it is not known, except by im- 
perfectly authenticated rumours, that they have made any 
considerable progress in their undertaking. The English 
Government fe taken ample precautions against the risk 
of any alteration in the laws of war or of any interference 
with the practices of maritime warfare. In answer to a 
formal inquiry the Russian Government assured the Eng- 
lish Ambassador at St. Petersburg that there was no 
intention of discussing any matters not included in the 
original programme. ‘Consequently it is understood that 
“‘ neither maritime operations, nor naval wars, nor the re- 
** lations of belligerents at sea, nor in general the recognized 
“« principles of international law will be entertained by us 
“ [the enien Government] or brought forward for dis- 
cussion.” Notwithstanding the explicit assurance which 
fentiory wers to the English delegate at the Conference. 
ir A. Hogsrorp is to refer every point to his Government, 
which is not to assent to a scheme for the regula- 
tion of military operations without considering it in all its 
bearings. The reservation is justified by the indefinite 
language of some — of the Russian scheme. It is 
ible that the English Government might regard as 
involving questions of international law proposals which, in 
the judgment of the majority of the Conference, might only 
affect the details of military operations. The provisions for 
the military occupation of an enemy’s territory may or may 
not be calculated to diminish the evils of war; but it can 
scarcely be doubted that they would largely modify the rights 
and duties of belligerents. The prudent firmness of the 
Forzicn Minister may probably have been exercised in 
consequence of recent experience of grave difficulties arising 
from hasty attempts to alter international law. The timid 
—- of the late Government in adopting the Three 
es of Washington resulted first in the adverse judg- 
ment of the Geneva arbitrators; and since that time it has 
been found impossible to agree as to the manner of submit- 
ting the Rules in accordance with the Treaty for the 
approval of other nations. The Government of the United 
States wishes that the Rules should be communicated 
without note or comment, although it is notorious that 
some of them admit of two opposite interpretations. The 
first attempt to substitute in international jurisprudence 
statutory legislation for the judicial interpretation of prin- 
ciples originally established in practice has not been for- 
tunate. Lord Dersy is fully justified in declining before- 
hand to discuss new projects of law which might be con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced by other interests than 
those of England. It is not desirable to interfere with the 


_ existing rights either of belligerents or of neutrals without 


a clear understanding of the possible effects of innovation. 
The answers of the Governments now represented at the 
Conference to Lord Dzrsy’s Circular are generally satisfac- 
tory, though they are not all equally explicit. The Duke 
Decazes, on behalf of France, remarks that the Russian 
programme includes no reference to maritime operations, 
and that therefore the French representatives could only 
deal with such questions “ incidentally, in order to oppose, 
“should occasion arise, the assimilation of operations of 
‘maritime warfare to those of warfare on land.” The 
French delegates will be instructed to oppose any such 
extension ; and in assuming the possibility of the discussion 
the French Minister is oom eng scarcely consistent with his’ 


previous limitation of the business of the Conference to the 
express terms of the Russian proposals. It had been sup- 
posed, from the language used by the Minister in the As- 
sembly, that the French Government entirely assented to 
Lord Dersy’s opinion; and perhaps the comparative vague- 
ness of the Note addressed to Lord Lyons may be merely 
accidental. The Spanish Government not only objects to 
any change of international law, but specially protests 
against the suppression of privateering, and the abolition 
of the right of capturing goods in enemies’ vessels. It 
had been forgotten that Spain was not a party to the 
Resolutions appended to the Treaty of Paris in 1856, 
by which the parties to the Congress renounced the 
right of issuing letters of marque. The illusory nature 
of the change was illustrated during the American Civil 
War, in which neither belligerent equipped a privateer, 
though the United States had refused to agree to the 
Resolutions of Paris. It is perfectly easy to give a 
public commission to cruisers, instead of relying on private 
enterprise. Privateers were at all times useless to the 
State from which they received their license to plunder, 
except for the purpose of injuring an enemy’s commerce. 
An armed vessel which will on occasion fight, as well as 
capture merchant vessels, is more ‘useful than an old- 
fashioned privateer. The Swiss Government has not un- 
naturally taken the occasion of the Brussels Conference to 
propose the adoption of certain Additional Articles to the 
Geneva Convention, of which the consideration has been 
delayed by the war of 1870. The President of the Con- 
federation assures the English Government that the Swiss 
representatives will not raise, directly or indirectly, any 
question relating to naval warfare. The further under- 
taking that no such discussion should be admitted perhaps 
becomes unn in consequence of the guarded policy 
of England. The other minor Powers for the most part 
assent to Lord Dersy’s. proposals; and on the whole it is 
nearly certain that the attention of the Conference will be 
confined to its proper objects. 

The form of the answers returned by some of the Powers 
throw a certain light on their political relations. The 
table of contents which is, as usual, prefixed to the despatches 
is not strictly accurate. A document forwarded by Sir A. 
Bucuanan is described as “ Answer of the Austro-Hungarian 
“ Government giving required assurance.” The English 
Government had asked for an assurance that the Austro- 
Hungarian delegates should be instructed to confine them- 
selves to the consideration of details of military operations 
of the nature of those dealt with in the project of the 
Russian Government, and also that they should entertain 
no proposals affecting maritime warfare. Count ANDRAsSY 
replies that nothing is to be done with respect to maritime 
law, or any point in the law of nations which is not in- 
cluded in the programme of the Russian Government. 
Lord Dersy has from the first consistently refused to dis- 
cuss any point of international law, whether it may.or may 
not be mentioned in the Russian project. The German 
Government is still less explicit in a statement which seems 
to imply a perfect understanding with Russia. Count 
Mister simply informs Lord Dersy that nothing can 
be further from the intention of his Government than 
to extend the scope of the programme, and that “on 
“this ground we shall signify to our plenipoten- 
“tiaries that the declaration of the Russian Govern- 
“ment is to be their guide.” As some pas in 
the Russian Circular might be interpreted as affecting 
amaritime warfare, the German Government reserves to 


itself liberty to exceed the limits of discussion which have 
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been proposed by Lord Dersy. As in the case of the 
abolition of the Black Sea Treaty, the two Imperial Courts | 
pated to have concerted their policy without reference to | 
the wishes of England. The answer of the Italian Govern- 
ment is the most unsatisfactory of all the documents 
relating to the Conference. Oavaliere Viscont1 VeNosta 
carefully abstains from giving the assuramce which had 
been requested either as to maritime warfare or as to the 
law of nations; and at the same time he avows, not without 
ostentation, the unbounded confidence of his own Govern- 
ment in any policy which Russia may think fit to adopt. 
Italy has, it seems, “agreed to be represented at the Con- 
“ ference without subordinating its adhesion to the greater 
“ or less extension of the programme which the proposing 
“ Power had presented. For this reason Italy is now in a 
“ position to agree in this respect to the decision which the 
“ Russian Cabinet may take in consequence of the observa- 
“ tions of that of London.” A further suggestion that the 
enlightened Government of England ought to contribute 
to “conciliating the philanthropic tendencies of the age 
“with the positive interests of each of the contracting 
“ States” probably means, when it is translated from diplo- 
matic jargon into ordinary language, that the maintenance 
of belligerent rights at sea proceeds from selfish motives 
which prevent England from coinciding with “the philan- 
“ thropic tendencies of the age.” 


Lord Derey’s vigilance affords ample security that his 
Government will not be a party to any ambiguous declara- 
tion by which the promoters of the Conference may seck to 
affect the rights either of belligerents or of neutrals, and, if 
the secondary States of Europe are well advised, they will 
regard with the utmost jealousy proposals for alterig the 
law of nations. Any decision at which the majority of the 
Conference may arrive without the assent of England can 
searcely be considered binding, although it may possibly 
exercise a prejudicial influence. It may be taken for 
granted that Germany and Italy will give unqualified sup- 
port to every proposal of the Russian plenipotentiaries. 
The policy of Austria is more uncertain, although there is 
reason to suppose that on some political questions the three 
Imperial Governments have agreed to act im concert. 
France, which might be expected to incline to the side of 
England, is embarrassed by traditional hostility to maritime 
pretensions which have in modern times been only partially 
abandoned ; but as France is now, as formerly, more power- 
ful at sea than her great rival and possible antagonist, 
there is some probability that the French delegates will be 
instructed to discourage the discussion of maritime laws of 
war. It may be hoped that the French Government will not 
be tempted by consciousness of its revived military strength 
either to favour provisions for the benefit of invading 
armies, or to interfere with the commerce of neutrals. It 
was Germany, and not France, which objected during the 
late war to the trade in arms and military stores. Those 
parts of the Russian programme which are concerned with 
exclusively humane objects wiil probably be adopted by the 
Conference with little objection, as they will be in the 
nature of declaratory enactments. The Emperor ALEXANDER, 
like his predecessor and namesake, may probably have been 
influenced by benevolent motives in proposing measures 
from which he may incidentally derive political advantage. 
The Holy Alliance originated in a kind of religious en- 
thusiasm, as the Brussels Conference is due to a benevolent 
impulse. Lord Dersy inherits the insular cynicism which 
prevented Lord CasTLEREAGH and the Duke of WELLINGTON 
from sharing the sublime aspirations of AtexanpER I. As 
the Italian Muiister for Forrien Arrars significantly 
suggests, the English Government has at all times hesitated 
to swim with the philanthropic current of Continental 
opinion. Such measures as the suppression of the slave- 
trade and the emancipation of the West Indian slaves 
are of course attributed by foreign critics to calculating 
egotism. 


FRANCE. 


| igeoneree MACMAHON’S tour in Brittany is the 
4 event of the day in France, and is no doubt of 
great interest to the MarsHaL and of some interest to the 
Bretons. The rest of France probably does not pay much 
attention to it. The estimation in which the PresipEnt is 
held by a large number of his countrymen may be judged 
from the fact that those who wished to show that he was 
a greater man than was usually considered made much of 


being able to assert that he thought of this tour all by him- 


self, and that no Minister aided in the conception of the 
bright idea. Possibly the MarsHaL was not aware that he 
was doing anything very remarkable, or that it required 
anything like genius to conceive the idea of going to look 
at the West of France. He goes about this new duty, as 
about all his duties, in a simple business-like way, works 
very hard, gets up very early, sees everything, says little, 
and exchanges the proper compliments with the local 
officials. Fortunately he has not got to tax his brains 
in order to make politicalremarks. He has one thing to say 
whoever may address him, and he says it. Ifa Bishop asks 
him to remember the ties that connect France and the 
Papacy, he replies that the Septennate is going to last seven 
years. If a Mayor or eminent commercial person observes 
that something definite in politics would be acceptable, 
he replies that the Septennate is going to last seven 
years. If complaints are made of the unsatisfactory pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly, and hopes expressed that the 
Marsuat may see his way to getting a new Assembly of a 
better type to support him, he replies that the Septen- 
nate is going to last seven years. It is a simple way 
of avoiding delicate questions, saves thought and time, 
and has the enormous merit of being exactly as good 
an answer to one person as to another. No one’ appears 
to be. either dissatisfied or satisfied with the Presi- 
DENT, or to have any strong feelings about him or the 
Septennate. The towns of Brittany are Republican, al- 
though the country population is Legitimist, and in some 
towns there were as many cheers for the Republic as for 
the Presipent. In fact, as those who were labouring to 
collect information for the public had not much material 
at their command, they appear to have chiefly devoted 
themselves to testing the quality and amount of cheering 
which was bestowed on the Marsal personally, as compared 
with that which the name of the Republic awakened. The 
Paris papers have not been condemned to silence or forced 
to give an official colouring to their statements, and 
they have freely characterized the reception given to 
the PRreEsIDENT as warm, or cool, or icy, according 
as their private information or political prejudices in- 
duced them to write. The Marsnat and his Septennate 
have probably got not much good or harm by this tour in 
Brittany, but, so far as any effect has been produced either 
way, harm has been done rather than good. He has made 
it clear that if he thinks the Septennate a definite, intelli- 
gible, comfortable sort of government, there are very few 
who share his opinion, although they have not any objec- 
tion to him personally. One candidate has indeed ventured 
to come forward as an avowed Septennatist, and Marshal 
MacManon ought to be very proud of suchaman. But 
his announcement that the Septennate exactly suited him, 
that he believed in it, and longed to support it, was imme- 
diately received with a storm of ridicule. All parties 
agreed that to belong to the wrong party was disreputable 
and dangerous, but they also all agreed that to beheve in 
the Marsuat and his Septennate was something worse— 
it was simply ludicrous. The author of a scheme of 
government who finds that his very first convert is crushed 
under a load of bad jokes can scarcely be consoled by ascer- 
taining that, if he goes to the provinces in official state, he 
will receive decorous official reception. 

While the PresipEnt is away, his Ministers have still got 
to attend to current affairs at home and abroad. In the 
Duke Decazes he has a very prudent and capable Foreign 
Minister, whosteadily pursues amoderate, sensible, and liberal 
policy. The Duke has been questioned by the Permanent 
Committee as to the recognition of Spain, and his answer 
was as good an answer as could have been made. France 
was not inclined to take the initiative or to act alone in re- 
cognizing Spain; but, when invited to act in concert with 
other great Powers, it would not stand aloof. It wishes to 
show that it is prepared to take such a place in Europe as 
circumstances permit it to assume, and to cultivate friend- 
ships and alliances by being ready to actm concert with its 
neighbours when invited to doso in any reasonable manner. 
Duke Dercazes ‘had also the courage to avow that he did 
not wish to see France put in a false position by seeming to’ 
associate itself with the Carlists more closely than England 
or Austria has done. Germany has remonstrated against 
the assistance or connivanee which the French authorities 
in the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees have extended to the 
Carlists, and the French Government has denied that 
it has been in fault. But, if it had been backward in 
recognizing the Government of Serrano, it might have 
been suspected of a secret friendship for Serrano’s 
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enemies, and this was a suspicion which the ForREIGN 
Mrister thought it prudent to avoid. He has 
indeed made up his mind at last that France ought to do 
something more than not help the-Carlists; and perhaps it 
may be set down as one of the natural consequences of the 
formal recognition of the Madrid Government that a French 
gunboat has been despatched to prevent supplies to the Car- 
lists being sent across the Bidassoa. The duration of the 
Carlist struggle has been in a great measure due to the 
distrust of its own navy entertained by the Spanish 
Government. It is properly the business of Spanish vessels 
to prevent arms and guns being sent by water to the insur- 
gents. But the Government of Spain, although it has a 
navy, has not a navy that it dares to use; and so the 
Carlists have really had the command of the sea. Still it 
cannot be within the scope of the duties of a friendly neutral 
to allow its frontiers to be made the base of military 
operations for a rebel army ; and whether the Spanish navy 
does its duty or not, France will do what her Foreign 
Minister conceives she ought to do. under the circumstances, 
and will stop supplies going to the Carlists from France. 
In much the same spirit Duke Drcazes has allowed it to 
be expected that before very long he will remove a cause of 
offence which has much vexed another neighbour of France, 
and that the Orénoque will be withdrawn from the waters 
of Civita Vecchia. The presence of the vessel in an Italian 
harbour would have been a matter of no moment had it not 
been originally sent and kept there as a protest against the 
treatment which the Porr has received from Italy; and 
Italy has strongly represented to France that to let 
the Orénoque stay on now is to raise a suspicion that France 
is not sincere in its declaration that it accepts the facts 
which Italy has accomplished. This is so obvious that the 
Orénoque would have been recalled long ago only that the 
Legitimist party attach very great value to keeping alive 
this one ground of quarrel with Italy. The French Go- 
vernment has now apparently come to the conclusion that 
it is no use trying to conciliate the Legitimists, and that 
the pursuit of a frank and loyal policy towards Italy is not 
to be abandoned in deference to a party which, whether it 
is conciliated or not in this way, will do all the harm to 
the Government of the Septennate that lies in its power. 


In the sphere of home politics the chief incident has 
been the discussion raised by some members of the Per- 
manent Committee as to the prosecutions at Marseilles. 
The Minister of Justice explained that he, and he alone, 
was responsible for these prosecutions. Although in some 
of the cases nearly four years have elapsed since 
the alleged crimes were committed, yet he thought it 
essential that crimes so terrible should not, if they 
had been really committed, go altogether unpunished. 
He had done his very utmost to ensure that no one should 
be prosecuted for any acts which, under the widest extension 
of the term, could be called political. But, to the best of 
his belief, there had been many murders and robberies com- 
mitted which had been entirely apart from the triumph of 
this or that political party. Marseilles, both during a great 
part of the German war and during the struggle with the 
Commune, was in a state of anarchy, and it was only at 
last, by the employment of an overwhelming military force 
which made. all notion of resistance hopeless, that order 
was restored. It would be a fatal precedent, in the opinion 
of the Minister of Justice, if deeds of bloodshed and pillage 
were allowed to be perpetrated at such a time with perfect 
impunity, and if murderers and robbers were to be free 
from the consequences of their crimes simply because one 
political faction happened to be uppermost in the district 
at the time when their crimes were committed. The Repub- 
lican members of the Permanent Committee were quite 
entitled to insist that the prosecutions should be shown to be 
free from all political bias. It is very easy, especially in 
France, fora triumphant faetion to wreak its vengeance on 
those whom it has eonquered, by wholesale punishment 
under the forms of justice. But if it can be made clear 
that the Marseilles tions are. really not in any way 
political, no set of people onght to be more grateful to the 
Government for undertaking these prosecutions than Re- 
publican deputies. The great difficulty under which their 
party labours is that its history is associated with the 
performances of every kind of ruffians. Thata Republican 
Government means murder and pillage is the notion which 
keeps very many Frenchmen from believing that a Republic 
can ever be anything but.a disgraceful Government to live 
under. That Republican revolutions in France have often 
been sslcamaeaal by atrocious crimes is a matter of simple 


history, and nothing could be more fatal to the Republican 
party than that the belief should be generally entertained 
that murder and pillage are the inseparable attendants of a 
Republican Government, and are viewed with indifference, 
or even approval, by Republicans, so long as the murderers 
and robbers will but take the trouble to kill and steal to the 
tune of “ Vive la République!” 


VAGARIES OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


— British Association, which has done so much for 
science, would have been better advised if it had, as 
in its earlier years, strictly confined itself to its proper 
object. Mathematicians, chemists, physiologists, and 
astronomers ought to hold themselves apart from pro- 
jectors and theorists who frame vague generalizations for 
the purpose of deducing economic or political results. The 
discussions of the Section over which Lord O’Haaan pre- 
sided at Belfast would, even if they had led to sounder 
conclusions, have had nothing to do with science, which 
means the systematic knowledge of natural processes. 
Even the most inveterate devotees of the study of crotchets 
must have been startled by the energy of the ingenious 
ladies who on one day, after Aristophanie precedent, 
occupied the place of meeting to the almost entire exclusion 
of the less enthusiastic sex ; yet the feminine assertion that 
education was not only a science, but the first of sciences, 
was only an exaggerated form of the assumption that ex- 
pediency, convenience, and the ordinary conduct of human 
life are subjects of scientific inquiry. The innocent 
economists who deprecated the coinage of half-crowns 
because there are only eight half-crowns in a pound 
were under the impression that there was some- 
thing especially scientific in decimal calculation, although 
they had not succeeded in understanding the distinction 
between coinage and money of account. The British 
Association may reasonably take notice of the fact that 
men have ten fingers, and that consequently they have 
constructed a system of decimal arithmetic. Whether 
florins or half-crowns are best adapted to the purposes of 
the market and shop is a question for retail dealers and their 
customers, rather than for arithmetical professors. The 
Social Science Association, whatever may be its sub- 
stantive merits, has a use of its own in providing a re- 
ceptacle for the rubbish which collects round the outskirts of 
scientific inquiry. Guesses, fancies, and hobbies might be 
advantageously relegated to the domain of a Society which 
has nothing better to do. The reporters explain the in- 
judicious laxity of the managers of the British Association 
by the perfectly credible statement that the Economic 
Section attracts the largest and most popular audiences. 
Demonstration, deduction, and induction are laborious em- 
ployments of the mind; and only regular students of 
science understand the technical Janguage in which it is 
necessarily taught. There is no difficulty, except that of 
fixing the attention, in following a sermon ora discourse on 
education, 

If the collection of materials without method could be 
accurately described as a scientific operation, the proceed- 
ings of the Economie Seetion might furnish some curious 
illustrations of pyschology. Nothing is more odd than the 
propensity of practical men to exalt the results of special 
experience into general propositions. Sir Grorap CAMPBELL, 
in the course of a distinguished career in Indian adminis- 
tration, has necessarily been familiar with systems of land 
tenure utterly unlike the forms of ownership which are 
known in England or in Europe. Not sharing the preju- 
dice of those who think that the English distribution of 
property is necessary and universal, Sir G. CampBeLL jumps. 
to the more baseless conclusion that it is intrinsically arti- 
ficial and unsound. It is strange, and yet intelligible, that a 
mind of more than ordi acuteness should be deluded 
by the mistaken liberality of the British Association into 
the belief that his theories of land tenure have any con- 
nexion with science. Sir G. CAMPBELL’s paper commenced 
with the whimsical proposition that y in 
land is not properly called property, but privilege. 
The custom of primogeniture is, as he contends, a 
proof that the ownership of land was originally re- 
garded as an office or public function. On this fantas- 
tical ground he is opposed to the subdivision of pro- 
perty, while with unconscious inconsistency he proposes to 
promote tenant-right, which, as far as it extends, must be a 


usurpation of the official duties of the landlord. If England 
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were an unoccupied country, about to be settled under the 
control of a benevolent despot, lucubrations such as those 
with which Sir G. CamppeLL amused the Economic Section 
might perhaps have some practical use. The rent of land 
might be reserved by the State, or apportioned among 
elected or hereditary functionaries, while the occupiers 
might be secured in the enjoyment of their allotments for 
longer or shorter periods, or perhaps in perpetuity. It 
might be a curious inquiry whether the title to a little free- 
hold is a property or a privilege, or, in other words, whether 
possession is inalienably burdened with a trust. London- 
ers, like the rest of mankind, are undoubtedly subject to 
some kind of moral responsibility for the use of their pro- 
and their opportunities. in England, whatever may 
the case in India or Utopia, their land is their own in 
the same sense as their money. 

Historians and jurists have in recent times thrown 
much light on primeval notions and customs relating to 
the tenure of land; but those of them who combine com- 
mon sense with learning are not disposed to substitute 
archaic practice for thefresults of modern civilization. In 
other and more legitimate departments some of the greatest 
authorities of the British Association have maintained the 
theory that complex organizations have in all cases arisen 
out of simpler forms. In political or economic develop- 
ment there may sometimes be retrogression rather than 
progress ; but on the whole the presumption is in favour 
of the latest results of the longest experience, and there is 
a probability that each separate community has adopted 
the system best suited to itself. If Sir G. Camppetn 
attaches any but a figurative meaning to his definition of 
property in land as a privilege, he must imply the existence 
of corresponding duties; and it would be difficult to con- 
tend that either privileges or duties could be, except under 
definite restrictions, the subject matter of purchase and sale. 
If a landed estate is a benefice, there must be some check 
on the simoniacal bargains which would substitute inca- 
pable buyers for competent vendors. Sir G. CaMpBEeLL 
appears not to object to the hereditary devolution which 
provides no sufficient security for the discharge of public 
functions. Although investigations into the origin and 
principle of landed property have a certain attraction for 

ulative intellects, the difficulty of introducing any 
change in the system which would not involve great injus- 
tice is practically insurmountable. The conversion of 
absolute ownership into fiduciary possession will perhaps 
become more probable if the process of accumulation is 
carried to excess. The owner of a county becomes in 
public estimation a kind of public functionary, who may be 
compelled by opinion, if not by law, to provide within 
certain limits for the welfare of his dependents. For this 
reason the concentration of landed property in fewer and 
fewer hands tends directly to impair security of tenure. 
The nobles and petty princes of the middle ages were in 
many respects more absolute than the monarchs by whom 
they were afterwards superseded. Modern potentates 
themselves admit that they have duties as well as rights. 

Theorists who propound arbitrary doctrines on the sub- 
ject of property in land often forget that all proprietary 
rights are equally the creation of law. If the owner of 
some thousands of acres is merely the incumbent of an 
office held for the benefit of the community, the possessor 
of a million in personal securities can claim no exemption 
from similar liabilities. It has been truly observed that 
the owner of a five-pound note has practically the power of 
enforcing service from his fellow-creatures to the value of 
five pounds. The mortgagee of lands is not less respon- 
sible for the expenditure of the interest which he receives 
than the mortgagor for the mode in which he disposes of 
the residue of the rent. Both, either in their own persons 
or through their predecessors, acquired their absolute or 
qualified rights for pecuniary consideration ; nor can they, 
as long as the present order of society exists, be justly 
expropriated, except for some special public advantage 
and on payment of due compensation. Socialism, or 
the community of pro , is an intelligible and con- 
sistent system; and it is the only logical alterna- 
tive of proprietary right. Those who are not disposed 
to promote the equal tenure of all things in common will 
act wisely in regarding property as an ultimate fact. If 
the public interest requires a modification of the conditions 
on which any kind of property is held, the owners ought to 
be paid in full for any sacrifice which may be demanded. 
The — who followed Sir G. Campsett in the discus- 
sion dilated on the operation and principle of the Irish 


Land Bill, which has hitherto furnished the only precedent 
for transfer of property by legislation. In that case it was 
contended by the promoters of the measure that it was 
necessary for the security of the country, and also that the 
landowners would receive compensation by the removal of 
dangers to which they were exposed. Arguments of this 
kind, whether or not they are sufficient, are legitimate and 
relevant, and they bear no relation to the fundamental 
doctrines of property. Mr. Giapstone himself would have 
failed to command the support of the House of Commons 
if he had professed to found the Land Bill on scientific 
principles. 


THE NEGRO DIFFICULTY IN AMERICA. 


HE troubles which now attract attention in several 
of the Southern States of the Union have long been 
foretold by foreign observers, though they have hitherto 
not impaired the cheerful confidence of native politicians. 
The rashness which Americans display in the conduct of 
public affairs may be explained both by circumstances and 
by the national charaeter. The unequalled prosperity of the 
United States, and the apparent immunity from bad conse- 
quences which has been found compatible with political 
recklessness, have naturally produced excessive reliance on 
popular institutions and on resources which may well seem 
inexhaustible. The evils of a restrictive commercial policy 
are reduced to the lowest point in a vast country teeming 
with various productions; and the universal indifference to 
the qualifications of legislators and administrative officers 
is almost excusable where new laws are seldom wanted, and 
where every local community governs itself. The charac- 
teristic confidence of the Americans in themselves and in 
their favourite theories was confirmed and increased by the 
successful termination of a civil war which had at first 
seemed both to themselves and to the rest of the world to 
threaten the disruption of the Republic. The victory, 
though it had only been attained by enormons efforts, was 
finally complete; and it proved not merely that twenty 
millions were more than a match for eight millions, but 
that the citizens of the Northern States were determined to 
sacrifice fortune and life rather than the unity of the Federa- 
tion. The policy which was to be pursued towards the 
conquered States was at first in doubt. The general feel- 
ing was in favour of magnanimous forbearance to the de- 
feated enemy; but at the same time the dominant party 
was inclined to be lavishly generous to the freedmen, who 
were regarded both as dependent clients and as useful 
allies. Notwithstanding the fanaticism of philanthropists 
a moderate course might perhaps have been adopted, if an 
incapable President, raised by accident to his high position, 
had not foolishly provoked the antagonism of Congress to a 
mode of treatment which was intrinsically not unwise. Mr. 
ANDREW JOHNSON, who succeeded to the Presidency on the 
death of Mr. Lixcotn, had been elected Vice-President in 
reward of his adhesion to the cause of the Union, and partly 
because, having been a journeyman tailor, he retained the 
manner and modes of thought of his early life. It soon 
appeared that a Southern American of humble origin felt 
no sympathy with the political pretensions of the negroes. 
Assuming, by an explicable blunder, the absolute power 
which had been conceded to his predecessor during the 
war, the PresipenT affected to grant premature amnesties 
to the late enemies of the Union; and consequently 
Congress, in resisting the usurpation, was naturally induced 
to reverse Mr. JonNson’s policy. 

By an amendment to the Constitution, carried in the 
absence of Senators and Representatives from the States 
which had belonged to the Confederacy, every State was 
prohibited from inflicting disfranchisement or disability on 
account of race or colour. The vulgar demagogues who 
led the Republican party in the House of Representatives, 
including Mr. THappevs Stevens and General Bourter, 
expressed an opinion, which was widely prevalent, that 
universal suffrage was not so much an instrument of 
government as a weapon of defence. The Abolitionists, of 
whom Mr. Sumner was the most conspicuous, had already, 
by listening to the echoes of their own declamation, become 
convinced that the negro was morally and intellectually the 
equal of the white American, and that he was equitably enti- 
tled to compensation for the sufferings attendant on his 
former condition. Between them the fanatics and the dema- 
gogues carried by irresistible majorities the measures which 
are now producing their inevitable results in the Southern 
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triumphant opponents, seemed accidentally almost to have 
risen to the rank of a statesman, was overwhelmed with 
obloquy; and the impeachment which was promoted by 
the Republican leaders would have terminated in his penal 
dismissal from office, but for the creditable firmness of a few 
Republican Senators who refused to yield to popularclamour. 
The capacity and honesty of the House of Represen- 
tatives was about the same time illustrated by a nearly 
unanimous vote in favour of a partial repudiation of the 
National Debt. On the question of defrauding the public 
creditor the PrestpENT agreed with his fiercest assailants ; 
but the Senate, not for the first or last time, interposed 
between the Lower House of Congress and national dis- 

ce. During the debates on the political enfranchisement 
of the negro, the Republicans contended that the coloured 
race was entitled to protection, and that the only mode 
of satisfying the claim was to enable the freedmen to pro- 
tect themselves. It was not unreasonably believed that 
public functionaries elected by negroes would be devoted 
to the interests of their constituents; and it was not 
thought necessary to inquire whether the coloured voters, 
after providing for their own security, might not encroach 
on the rights and liberties of their former masters. By a 
grave though intelligible mistake all persons who had 
exercised civil or military functions under the Confederate 
Government were rendered incapable of office; and conse- 
quently the white population, at the same time at which 
it was swamped by the admission of the negroes to 
Perse power, was deprived of its natural and accustomed 

ers. 


The were, as might have been expected, amply 
provided with political guides in the form of Northern ad- 
venturers of the lowest type, who saw the opportunity of 
making their fortunes at the expense of the citizens of the 
Southern States. A manager of conventions and elections 
in any part of the United States is not an admirable speci- 
men of humanity ; and the “carpet baggers,” as they were 
called, were as much more unscrupulous than the Northern 
members of their profession as a South Carolina negro is 
stupider and more ignorant than an Irish inhabitant of the 
city of New York. South Carolina and some other States 
rapidly attained the ideal condition which has in Europe 
long been the dream of Red Republicans. All the taxes 
were levied on the whites and spent by the blacks, or 
rather by the impudent strangers who administered their 

litical power. In other States rival Governments and 

gislatures contended in arms, or in the ante-chamber of 
Washington, for opportunities of tyranny and extortion. 
On the other hand, the more lawless part of the white 
community organized armed bands, which sometimes com- 
mitted atrocious outrages on the negroes, with the result 
of alienating the sympathy of the respectable part of the 
Northern population from the oppressed victims of Repub- 
lican misrule. The Kuklux organisation has of late been 
apparently either suspended or dissolved, and the conflict 
of races and factions is becoming more exclusively political. 
has unwisely the which 
i passing, in compliment to the memory of 

Sonam, the Civil Rights Bill, which purports to 
social equality to the negroes in all parts of the Union. 
The Bill had not become law before the adjournment of 
Congress, and probably it will not be revived ; but the 
vote of the Senate has tended to inflame the resentment 
and dislike which have been caused by e&perience of negro 
domination. The final issue of the struggle has never been 
doubtful. It is impossible to maintain, except by external 
force, the supremacy or even the equality of an inferior race, 
which is also in the whole of the Southern States a minority of 
the population. Dispassionate critics, who were condemned 
by philanthropists as heartless partisans of oppression, from 

e first warned Republican legislators in vain that the 
ambition which they strove to implant in the negro was 
dangerous if not suicidal. It was certain that the Northern 
community would ultimately sympathize with its own 
countrymen rather than with the objects of temporary 
aang and benevolence. The Southern whites will 

ve no difficulty in re-establishing their predominance 
when they and their political allies form the majority 
in the Union. Some political symptoms seem to indicate 
the approaching decline of the party which has now directed 
the policy of the United States for thirteen years. The 
return of the Democratic party to power would not be an 
unmixed advantage; but a coalition of Democrats and 
Liberal Republicans might perhaps not be found so useless 
in 1876 as it proved through the absurd selection of Mr. 


GreeLey in 1872. A Republican Convention which has 
nominated Mr. Harrranrr as Presidential candidate also 
denounced the project of a Canadian Reciprocity Treaty and 
the principle of Free trade. The large section of the Re- 
publican party which is interested in the removal of pro- 
tective duties can scarcely co-operate at the next election 
with the Protectionist manufacturers of Pennsylvania and 
New England. New political combinations will facilitate 
a change of policy towards the Southern States; but, even 
if the Republican party should retain its unity and its pre- 
dominance, there is no danger that a second Hayti will be 
established within the territory of the Union. 

If the Americans are rash in incurring political risks, 
they have also a remarkable aptitude for redressing the 
evils which they have carelessly produced. They have 
apparently not been cured of their superstitious belief in 
universal suffrage, either by the condition of the city of New 
York under the rule of Fisk and Tweep, or by the spreading 
anarchy of the South, with its Ketioces, and Brooxszs, 
and Mosesgs; but it was found possible to send weep to 
the Penitentiary, and in all probability the nuisance of 
negro domination will ultimately be abated. A large pro- 
portion of the difficulties with which it will be necessary 
to grapple was inherent in the relation of the two races 
after the inevitable abolition of slavery. By a long suc- 
cession of costly experiments the true medium between 
chaotic equality and oppression may perhaps be ultimately 
discovered. Enthusiasts who disregard all distinctions of 
colour are not aware that they supply a posthumons justifi- 
cation of the slave-trade. Negroes who are supposed to be 
equal to the best citizens of European descent ought to 
rejoice in the vicarious sufferings by which their ancestors 
purchased the extraordinary elevation of their race. More 
temperateobserversacknowledge that the coloured politicians 
of the Southern States have made a great advance on the 
condition of their indigenous kindred. Jobbing, and re- 
pudiating, and rioting are more civilized occupations than 
slave-hunting for the Zanzibar market, or participation in 
Ashantee customs. Even the right of voting might be 
comparatively innocuous if the negroes elected rulers only 
for themselves, and not for their betters. Universal 
suffrage, which is a rude and cumbrous instrument even 
when it is unavoidable, becomes absurd and intolerable 
when the constituency is not practically homogeneous. 
The example of Jamaica illustrates the inconvenience of 
representative institutions when the franchise is either 
confined to a white minority or extended to a coloured 
majority. It remains to be seen whether order and civiliza- 
tion in the Southern States can be reconciled with the 
retention of any share of electoral power by the coloured 
population. The politician who may provide for the 
security of the negroes against oppression, without allowing 
them a mischievous and unnatural predominance, will 
deserve a high place among American statesmen and legis- 
lators. 


JOVIAL SOBRIETY. 


wie Parliament is sitting people do not live much 
beyond ninety, and are, indeed, thankful if they are 
allowed to attain that age without question. But direct] 

the prorogation has taken place, the aged have a ana 
better time of it, and centenarians, as they are called, are 
plentifully and easily produced by rival villages. The 
miseries of mankind also increase very conspicuously during 
the vacation, and those who got on well enough before 
now indulge themselves freely in having ‘‘ pests.” There 
is a pest of ants in one place, and a pest of grasshoppers in 
another, and a pest of wasps in a third, and each locality in 
turn feels a proper degree of British pride in its special 
misery. In such a state of things, whenthe mind of man 
has run down, and dulness reigns uncontested, the public 
speaker who offers an assortment of even moderately good 
jokes is a benefactor to his race. Strange to say, a bene- 
factor of this type has appeared in a most unexpected 
quarter. The prophet of fun has arisen in the dismal Gath of 
Teetotalism, and Sir Witrrip Lawson without beer has been 
much more amusing than most men with it. He welcomed in 
his grounds no fewer than ten thousand Good Templars 
and Rechabites, and there, with this vast assemblage of 
damping enthusiasts before him, withthose awful beings, ‘the 
“ local leaders” of temperance, ready to address everybody 
in the most serious language, with nothing to stimulate 
himself or his audience, many of whom have been “ Babies 
“of Hope” from their cradle, and to their dying day wil. 
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never quaff a cup of kindness, he stood in the open air in 
the middle of the vacation, and made a series of jokes, 
many good, some very bad, and all amusing. How the 
centenarians, if there had been any there, would have con- 
gratulated themselves on having lived to see his day! and 
even the people with the ants and grasshoppers and wasps 
would have forgotten for a. moment the splendour of their 
respective calamities under the influence of his radiant 
good-humour. Of course he knew, and they all knew, that 
Good Templars were laughed at, but so was Exisoa. They 
certainly did wear very curious dresses, which they are 
pleased to call regalia, while Sir Witrrip Lawson himself 
preferred combating intemperance in a_shooting-jacket; 
but there are, as he urged, men of such a cast 
of intellect and character that they cannot combat 
intemperance with any effect or satisfaction unless 
they put on regalia. He could not quarrel with 
them, for they were, as he said, but copying the 
clergy, who find it convenient to put on a special kind 
of dress in their great conflict with evil. And some con- 
solation of this sort, some concession to the weakness of 
human nature, seems necessary with the Good Templars, 
for they have a perilous turn for backsliding, and need 
much to keep them straight. Sir Witrrip Lawson had 
the courage to say that he felt sure that, although it was a 
Good Templars’ meeting, yet if he invited the meeting 
generally to liquor up with him, the invitation would be 
widely accepted ; and this appalling statement was received 
with laughter. It went home to their hearts, and they 
langhed to think how true it was. But they knew they 
were safe; fora man is, as Mr. Car.yLe long ago pointed out, 
the creature of his own clothes, and the most inconsiderate 
man would shrink from liquoring up while he had got 
regalia on. Sir Witrrip Lawson can, indeed, be the apostle 
of sobriety ina shooting-jacket. But that is because he is 
an exceptional man. He is merry witbout priming; he is 
jocose by nature. He has the fun of life without beer to 
aid him. But his Good Templar brethren are not so for- 
tunate. They have a very dismal time of it. They spend 
their pleasantest hours in listening to collections of statistics 
about the vices of other people. They have got into that 
state of calm despair in which they would rather hear 
a local leader than not. All that is left to remind them 
that they are still in the “ warm precincts of the cheerful 
‘* day,” is their regalia ; and the cruelest publican cannot 
really grudge them this one solitary pleasure. 


The worst of it is that, even with their regalia to help 
and console them, the Good Templars and Rechabites do 
not do much good. They are not, perhaps, exactly the 
sort of persons to do much good; and when Sir WiLrrip 
Lawson observed that although there were no born 
drunkards, there were many born fools, he must have felt 
that his remark might be taken by many among his 
audience as unpleasantly personal. They might, as their 
host with his jocose common sense explained to them, 
pienie every day, and pass resolutions, play music, wave 
banners, and sing temperance songs; but unless they did 
something else the publicans would laugh them to scorn. 
The question was, what else they could do. Little trum- 
pery half-measures came to nothing, and every attempt to try 
them had ended in disappointment. First, workmen’s clubs 
were to be the universal panacea; but that remedy has been 
tried over and over again, and the publicans have already 
beaten the clubs out of the field. Then it had been pro- 
posed that workpeople should agree only to drink at meal- 
times. But Sir Witrrm Lawson knows the beeriness 
of human nature much too well to put any faith in 
such a broken reed. If the suggestion were adopted, he 
felt sure there would be a great many meals in the 
day. People would, he said, carry bread and cheese in 
their pockets so as to have a perpetual excuse for a glass. 
Something might indeed be done if the great regalia 
notion could be turned upside down, and if the drinkers 
of beer were forced to wear appropriate regalia. If those 
who proposed to drink were required to take out a 
licence stating the amount of their intended consumption, 
and had to wear this licence in the sight of all men, 
the effect would be startling. Even that device, however, 
might fail, for here again Sir Wirrm Lawson’s fatal 
knowledge of human nature came in, and he owned 
that these badges of intoxieation might win more hearts 
than they would alienate. “Fancy a half-barrel man 
“ going about; how popular he would be in Cumberland.” 
Or fancy a three-bottle man. Sir Witrrip Lawson was 
sure that a man of that mark would get into the beer 


Parliament without a contest, and when he got there 
he would be so highly respected that, if they did not 
make him Prime Minister, they would be sure to 
make him a Bishop. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
this facetious sally was received with much laughter on the 
part of the Rechabites, who probably think more of the 
local leaders whom they know than of Bishops of whom 
they know nothing. As all minor expedients were, in the 
opinion of this laughing philosopher, perfectly useless, 
since human nature would have beer if it could, the only 
thing was to take care that it should not be able to get 
beer. The shape in which Sir Witrrip Lawson wishes to 
see this crushing of human nature accomplished is the very 
illogical and inadequate one of the Permissive Bill. If in 
one parish human nature is deprived of its beer, he is 
content that in the next parish it should haveas much beer 
as it likes. He would probably reply that he only aims at 
what he thinks he can get, and that to make even one 
parish sober is a gain. But does he really believe that he 
has any chance of getting even the little that he asks for ? 
“In 1872 the clock,” he said, “struck Bruce; in 1874 it 
“struck Cross; when did they intend that the clock 
“should strike Lawson ?” When,indeed! It is a clock 
that still wants a very great deal of winding-up. 

Sir Witrrip Lawson appears to treat the Permissive Bill 
very much as his friends treat their regalia. It would be 
absurd to make so much fuss and, after all, look no different 
from any one else. He must have something to show, and 
his bit of ribbon and tinsel—if that is an adequate descrip- 
tion of regalia—is a piece of legislation about as imposing 
and unsubstantial. With a shooting-jacket and a merry 
heart, and a draft Bill in his pocket, he goes on his pleasant 
way, fighting intemperance to the utmost. But he is very far 
from being a tomfool, and it may be doubted whether he 
believes in his own regalia more than in the regalia of other 
people. The publicans who can laugh at picnics, and reso- 
lutions, and banners, can also langh at the clauses of an 
imaginary Act of Parliament. Although he is laughed at, 
Sir Wirrrip Lawson will no doubt persevere. But his 
humble friends are no more inclined to fall below the 
standard of Exisua and give in because they are laughed 
at than heis. They will go on with their picnics, and reso- 
lutions, and waving of banners, just as he will go on with his 
little Bill. The Bill and the regalia are equally symptoms 
of the state of mind in which men who get excited over a 
subject too big for them, and want to do something great 
to promote their own views, insist on doing something of 
any sort rather than do nothing and wait,and go on tamely 
and quietly like the unenlightened. It is precisely the 
same state of mind that prompts zealous Catholics to go on 
pilgrimages in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
They burn to do something great for the cause of the 
Church, and rather than do nothing they will go off to a 
shrine where they really are not clear that a miracle was 
not once wrought. Mr. Cook lends them their regalia, and 
off they start in their thousands. The more they are 
laughed at the more they feel like Exisna. The world may 
laugh the wrong way some day. Who knows what will 
happen? There may be another miracle, and this time a 
good, honest, demonstrable miracle, wrought at the shrine, 
and then how true it will be that he laughs best who laughs 
last; just as it may happen that the half-barrel men of 
Cumberland will be suddenly so smitten with a love of 
regalia and of beerless picnics that the publicans will 
have to shut up shop in despair. Meanwhile any- 
thing is better than humdrum quiet, and regalia 
and visits to shrines inspire at least the pleasant sense of 
doing a little more than nothing. The lovers of quiet 
practical stay-at-home religion are made uneasy by pil- 
grimages, and those who see in the spread of education, and 
the gradual conquest of barbarism, the only cure for 
drunkenness, look on the Permissive Bill and beerless 
picnics as little more than well-meant child’s-play. But 
if there are any people who thoroughly despise mere unen- 
thusiastic good people, it is pilgrims; and if there are any 
people who thoroughly despise those who hope to stop 
drunkenness by education, it is Sir Wirrip Lawson and his 
guests. It isa controversy settled, not byargumentor ridicule, 
but by the natural bent of the mind; and as people get in 
a free country more and more accustomed to follow out 
their private fancies, we may be sure that there will always 
be many persons who, in some of the different shapes 
which varying fashion suggests, will feel and gratify their 
natural craving for relics and shrines, or for regalia and 
draft Bills. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN. 


A THREATENED quarrel between China and Japan is 
a symptom of the vast processes of change which have 
supplied to the present generation an unprecedented variety 
of political nos me Both States had long been regarded 
as strange and almost unintelligible instances of an ancient 
and stagnant civilization. The trade of China was valuable 
both to the East India Company while it enjoyed a mono- 
poly and to the merchants who eventually succeeded in 
removing the former restrietions. In Japan, according to 
popular legend, the Dutch were allowed a limited inter- 
course on condition of trampling on the Cross; and it was 
more certain that all other foreigners were absolutely ex- 
eluded from the kingdom. The extraordinary aptitude of 
the Japanese for the adoption of novel practices and modes 
of thought could by no possibility have been anticipated, 
even if the remarkable literature of which only a few speci- 
mens have been since translated had been known to 
foreigners. The Chinese also have been profoundly influ- 
enced by the results of two unsuccessful wars. Although 
their Government still struggles to evade the recognition of 
the Western Powers as equals, the Chinese have begun to 
pay the barbarians the compliment of constant imitation. 
They employ an English officer to collect their Customs 
duties; and although local interests have hitherto been 
strong enough to prevent the introduction of railroads, the 
Government of Pekin has made great efforts to provide 
weapons and military stores of the most improved modern 
patterns. The tenacity with which their traditions of 
empire have been preserved has not been relaxed as the 
military resources of the Government have increased. 
After the capture of Pekin by the English and French 
armies, the Taeping rebellion for a time seemed to threaten 
the existence of the reigning dynasty; but as soon as the 
Imperial armies were placed under the command of a 
capable English leader, the insurrection was totally sup- 
pressed. The Mahometan Turks of the Western provinces 
who supposed that they had finally thrown off the Chinese 
yoke now find that the Imperial power is once more be- 
coming irresistible. Part of the lost territory has been 
already recovered ; and the ruler of Yarkand will probably 
find difficulty in maintaining his independence. If the 
Chinese, who are naturally indifferent to danger, once 
succeed in organizing their forces after the European fashion, 
their enormous numbers will render them extremely for- 
midable. It was always difficult to believe, except in a 
vague and careless manner, that three or four hundred 
millions of people acknowledged the authority of a single 
Government. Except by a great superiority of arms and 
ev no existing State would find itself a match for 
hina. 


The Japanese came within reach of Western influences 
much later than their neighbours; but they have since made 
far more rapid progress. The chivalrous sentiment of 
their romances, which is represented in their institutions 
by the singular practice of regulated suicide, seems to in- 
dicate the moral and perhaps the intellectual superiority of 
Japan to China. A still more remarkable quality was 
exhibited in the political revolution which immediately 
followed the admission of foreigners into the kingdom. 
The hereditary chief of a great feudal aristocracy was dis- 
covered to be a usurper, at the very moment when it 
became evident that it was expedient to concentrate autho- 
rity in the hands of an undivided Government. As if by 
instinctive prescience of future political wants, the nation 
had held in reserve for nearly a thousand years a king 
by divine right, descended from the Gods, and indis- 
putably entitled to the allegiance of all his subjects. An 
inchoate Parliament which was about the same time experi- 
mentally established has apparently not proved successful ; 
and the people of Japan have the genuine political 
power of conforming their ice to the necessities 
and convenience of the time. It is difficult to estimate 
too highly the candid recognition of foreign superiority 
which has induced the ese Government to send 
students to Europe and the United States to learn 
arts which they may afterwards communicate to their 
countrymen. If the result has been in some cases to pro- 
duce pedants aud pretenders, the travelled revolutionists 
will find that their weakness is fully appreciated by their 
countrymen. It is highly probable that some of the inno- 
vations which have been adopted may have been prema- 
ture, and that there will be occasional reaction. The 


mechanical skill and knowledge which have been acquired 


are not liable to similar drawbacks. Avnation which twenty 
years ago had probably not altered its system of ship- 
building or its armaments for centuries has already pro- 
vided itself with ironclad vessels and with guns of the most 
advanced type; and native engineers have learned to 
manage European machinery. The feudal levies of the 
great provincial chiefs have been superseded by a regular 
army, which has acquired some rudiments of Eiropean dis- 
cipline. The paradox of an elaborate civilization which 
seemed to be incapable either of progress or retrogression 
has made room for the most rapid advance hitherto re- 
corded in history. 

The Japanese Government will perhaps be sufficiently 
prudent to avoid an actual rupture with China. The ex- 
pedition to Formosa requires no elaborate explanation, for 
the barbarous inhabitants of the island had committed 
numerous outrages on Japanese subjects. In answer to a 
remonstrance made by the Japanese representative at 
Pekin, the Foreign Minister informed him that his Govern- 
ment was not responsible for the maintenance of peace 
and order in Formosa. The a of ie say 
may perhaps, in the language of Chinese diplomacy, be 
saeien to a mere refusal of redress, nor is it improbable 
that the Japanese Envoy may have understood that the 
disclaimer implied no renunciation of sovereignty. English 
naval commanders have frequently inflicted punishment on 
local Chinese authorities for outrages on English residents 
or traders ; and although, according to the terms of the 
existing treaty, all complaints ought to be preferred to the 
Central Government, the old practice has generally been 
found more effectual than any diplomatic communication. 
The Japanese Government sent an expedition to Formosa 
which seems to have met with little resistance, and it is not 
at present known whether a permanent conquest was cou- 
templated. The Chinese have now insisted on the 
evacuation of the island, and, if the Japanese Government 
comply with their demand, the matter will be amicably 
arranged. As the Chinese navy contains no vessels which 
are capable of eneountering the Japanese ironclads, it is 
possible that the invaders of Formosa may'rely on their 
naval superiority; but it would be highly imprudent to 
commence hostilities with an enemy who will sooner or 
later inevitably prevail by mere force of numbers. ‘The 
Chinese and Japanese are per! equal in military 
qualities, but the resources of China are inexhaustible. If it 
is not thought prudent to engage in a naval contest, tlic 
Chinese will find little difficulty in landing troops in 
Formosa, who will be supported by the native population. 
The territory and the harbours of Formosa might perhaps 
be valuable if they could be safely aequired, and the sub- 
stitution of a more civilized race for the piratical in- 
habitants would tend to general advantage; but no 
acquisition of the kind could ‘be worth the risk of a serious 
quarrel with China. If the Japanese navy is employed 
elsewhere in the repression of piracy in the Eastern seas, 
the commerce of all countries will be greatly benefited. 


It is not known whether the Government of Japan has 
reasons of domestic policy for undertaking aggressive enter- 
prises. It is highly probable that recent changes may have 
created discontent which it may be thought prudent to 
divert into the channel of foreign enterprise; and Japan %s 
showing itself sufficiently like Europe to render eonques: 
and mihtary fame the most certain foundations of popu- 
larity. The nationalfeeling, if it has been consulted by the 
Government, will perhaps be satisfied by the attainment of 
the original object of the expedition; and withdrawal in 
deference to Chinese remonstfances may easily be explained 
away. On the other hand, it is possible that the invasion 
of Formosa may have been part of a deliberate policy for 


gratifying the national ambition and forming an efficient 


army. It is impossible to foresee the immediate result of 
a war between Japan and China, though the greater Power 
would in the long run almost certainly succeed. It would 
be difficult for the Western Governments to remain indif- 
ferent to the injuries which would be inflicted on commur¢e 
and to the diplomatic complieations which might probably 


arise. A war between two States which still remain ont- 
side the pale of Eu eivilization would present some 
strange peculiarities. The national consciousness which makes 


the quarrel possible has been created by the novel modes of 
thought which have in both countries arisen from inter- 
course with foreigners. Before the late revolution the 
Japanese Government would probably not have thought 
it worth while to resent the cruelties which were perpe- 
trated by the inhabitants of Formosa on shipwrecked 
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mariners; and the Chinese Government in its turn might 
have regarded with indifference a quarrel between the 
Japanese and the people of Formosa; nor would it 
have apprehended the annexation of one of its own de- 
pendencies. The Foreign Residents at Jeddo and Pekin 
will not fail to exert their utmost influence for the preven- 
tion of war. If the contest proceeds, the trade in arms 
will flourish in both the belligerent countries, and probably 
the Japanese will show their full appreciation of civilized 
methods by contracting a loan. It is difficult to regard as 
aliens from the community of States nations which possess 
ironclad men-of-war anc a national debt ; yet the terms of a 
Japanese loan contracted for a war with China would pro- 
bably be onerous. 


SICILY. 


VERY nation has some thorn in its side, and Italy has 

more than one; but, ofall its thorns, Sicily is perhaps the 
most troublesome. Sicily has had a melancholy history, and 
has been going downwards ever since it ceased to be the 
granary of Rome. It has been conquered, pillaged, over- 
ran by its numerous oppressors, but never has had any good 
done to it; and its last holders before it was annexed to the 
kingdom of Vicror Emmanvet, the Neapolitan Boursoys, 
adopted the simple plan of allowing it to do exactly as it 
pleased, and get on as it best could with its inveterate 
abuses, provided it yielded a handsome annual revenue for 
the Krve to spend. From time immemorial there has 
existed in Sicily a peculiar species of brigandage, which is 
even now one of the greatest powers in the island. The 
brigands are not like the Neapolitan brigands. They do 
not form bands, and swarm about districts which they 
have made their own. They are part and parcel 
of ordinary Sicilian society, and seem to pursue the 
ordinary avocations of life in the four western provinces, 
and especially in the city of Palermo. When they are 
wanted by their chiefs to act they are ready, and mean- 
while they do a large amount of robbery and murder on 
their own account in a quiet way, and with almost perfect 
impunity. If they commit smaller crimes they are, indeed, 
punished when they are caught, but if they go high 
enough in crime to be tried by a jury, they are acquitted 
as a matter of course. From time immemorial, also, the 
brigands have been the allies of the clergy; not always 
the political allies, for the brigands joined GaripaLpI with 
conspicuous enthusiasm, but the social and domestic allies, 
and now they and the priests are sworn friends, and hate 
with equal intensity the Italian Government. Formerly 
the Sicilian Church had a sort of independence of Rome, 
but since the proclamation of the Popz’s Infallibility this 
independence has been abandoned, and the Sicilian priests 
are the obedient tools of the directing authorities of 
Ultramontanism. The soil of Sicily is for the most part 
the property of great holders, and such cultivation as is 
bestowed on it is the work of peasants who live in towns 
and go out to labour for afew hours in the day. There 
are no villages, no farmhouses, and scarcely any roads, so 
that there is no rural population to withstand the brigands, 
or to be oppressed by them. The great proprietors 
have long been accustomed to live on very comfortable 
terms with the brigands and the priests, with both of whom 
they made satisfactory bargains. Were it not that Eastern 
Sicily is more advanced in civilization than Western, and 
that even in Western Sicily there is some sort of com- 
mercial life which asks the Italian Government to protect 
it, society in Sicily would be arrayed altogether against the 
Italian Government. And what troubles England with 
regard to Ireland also troubles Italy with regard to Sicily. 
A Constitutional Government must respect the forms of 
freedom, and as Sicily returns deputies to the Italian 
Parliament, these deputies, although politically they may 
not belong to the party in Sicily hostile to the Govern- 
ment, naturally seek to please their local friends by calling 
out that Sicily is enslaved and oppressed whenever means 
adequately strong are taken to repress crime. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at that Sicily annoys and em- 
barrasses each Italian Ministry in turn; and of no part of 
the Italian Kingdom is it more true than of Sicily that 
Ultramontanism is for Italy a political danger, and not 
merely a preposterous creed, and that it means the central 
energy of a great force which is doing its utmost to shake 
off a civilization it detests, and to restore the beloved reign 
of every kind of abuse. 


A writer in the Revue des deux Mondes, M. Louts- 
Lanve, has collected from Italian sources many curious 
facts bearing on the recent history of Sicily. Before Gart- 
BALDI arrived in 1860 to make Sicily the basis of those 
operations which were to end in imposing on Sicily the 
act of Victor EmmanveL, there was a state of 
things, even in the bad parts of the island, which had a 
strange outside show of order. The police were the 
brigands, and the brigands were the police; and there was 
a kind of organized robbery which made things not so ve 
bad for those who had no choice but to submit to be fleeced. 
The public force consisted of what were termed “ companies 
“of arms,” relics of the times when each feudal owner had 
his retainers to fight for him and carry on his quarrels with 
his neighbours. The captain of a company undertook to 
be responsible for the peace of a district. If any very great 
outrage was committed, or if the injured person had suffi- 
cient social standing to call with effect for redress, the 
captain paid an indemnity. No one ever thought of 
following up the offender by any process of law; but if the 
criminal was one of the friends of the brigand police, the 
captain repaid himself by spoiling as quickly as he could 
some inhabitant of a neighbouring district, while, if the 
criminal was a stranger trespassing on the sacred ground 
of the company, then he was killed off at the first oppor- 
tunity, and the Judge of the district—for the farce of 
having Judges was kept up—was merely informed that 
there had been a death, and no more trouble was taken. 
For eleven years the whole police of Sicily was under the 
direction of a first-class brigand, who, until he got excited 
by adverse political news in 1859, was the mildest of men, 
and made everything as comfortable as possible. There 
was a sort of security under his administration. Travellers 
paid to be safe, and they were safe. And it was only 
towards the close of this supreme police-brigand’s reign 
that he lost his authority, because a brigand in a very 
inferior position ventured to try to assassinate him in open 
day as he was walking with his wife, and was allowed to 
escape with impunity. When Garmapi arrived, the 
brigands generally took his side, and, as a good way of show- 
ing their enthusiasm for his sacred cause, broke open all the 
prisons, and restored their suffering brethren toa liberty by 
which they profited so much that regiments were 
quite inconveniently full of convicts. But GariBaLpi was not 
the sort of man to let his followers pursue their own devices ; 
and while his Dictatorship lasted he made the brigands feel 
they had a master. At last, however, the Italian Govern- 
ment took possession of Sicily, and behaved as a regular 
Government is bound to do. It introduced law and trial 
by jury, and reforms in the police and in the magistracy, 
and did its very best to put down brigandage by main 
force. But its success has been very imperfect, for the 
brigands gained more by having juries to try them than 
they lost by having soldiers to hunt them down. It is in- 
deed most difficult to hunt brigands down in Sicily, 
for almost every one is a brigand or a friend of a 
brigand, and no one would dream for a moment 
of doing anything so unhandsome, so dishonour- 
able, and so un-Sicilian as helping Justice to catch and 
punish a murderer. There is, too, a strong local spirit in 
Sicily, and the Sicilians are indignant that they have not 
Home Rule after their own fashion, and that strangers like 
the Italians persist in interfering and forbidding them to 
cut each other’s throats. Sicily for the Sicilians is the cry 
of the brigands ; and as Sicily for the Sicilians means Sicily 
for the Ultramontanes, it is the cry of the priests too, 
and the sort of treason which Prince Bismarck so much 
dislikes is quite the fashion in Sicilian pulpits. 

It is a bad state of things, but it must be said, in justice to 
the Italian Government, that it is a state of things which 
it has worked hard to mend. General Mepici, one of 
GaRIBALDI'’S companions, was sent to Palermo in 1868, and 
for four years held the chief civil and military authority in 
his hands, and made even the brigands respect him. But 
there were loud outcries against this unconstitutional union 
of the civil and military powers, and it unfortunately 
happened that some of the leaders of the Parliamentary 
Opposition who had joined in these outcries came into office, 
and had to see the result of their clamour in the resignation 
of General Mepict, and in things getting much worse in 
Palermo since he left. The Palermo brigands tried the 
experiment in 1866 of an open outbreak against the Go- 
vernment, and for about a week the city was in their hands. 
But when a sufficient number of troops could be 
collected, the insurgents received so severe a lesson that 
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it will be with very great hesitation that they will 
again openly defy Italy. If Italy went to war and en- 
countered inne of any kind, a Sicilian insurrection 
would be a certainty. But, as things are at present, there 
is more of a sullen opposition to everything the Govern- 
ment does than risk of a violent catastrophe. The law is 
looked upon as a foreign and evil invention by the true 
Sicilian, and he resists it as much as he dares, and gains 
glory and social esteem by the amount of resistance that 
he ventures to show. If a new law is introduced which is 
distasteful to the brigands and the priests, it is simply 
ignored, unless the penalties of disregarding it are too 
heavy. The people of Palermo for the most part decline 
to go through the form of civil marriage, without which 
the religious ceremony has no legal effect. The Govern- 
ment can make their children illegitimate in point of law, 
but it cannot make them marry otherwise than as they please. 
In fact, it is not those who are at present confronting it that 
the Government can hope to do much with, or reduce to 
order and obedience. It is obliged to look to the future, 
to educate children, to make roads, to improve ports, 
to lay the foundations of a new era of material prosperity. 
It has done much more in this way for Sicily than could 
have been expected, considering the great disadvantages 
under which it has to work. It has built a great number 
of schools, and got a fair proportion of children to attend 
them; it has spent large sums on public works; it will 
soon open up the interior of the island, which is at present 
almost unknown to the dwellers on the coast ; it is making 
Palermo an excellent commercial harbour, and a very con- 
siderable commercial centre. In the meantime, if it only 
will abolish trial by jury and give up all attempts to govern 
Sicily according to Sicilian ideas, then, as M. Lovuis-LanpDE 
says, there may be hopes for Sicily even in this genera- 
tion. He invites his French readers to look at Ireland and 
see the happy effects produced there by Coercion Acts. 
Perhaps Irishmen would not think the comparison com- 
plimentary; but it is only when foreign critics examine 
carefully into the difficulties under which government is 
often actually carried on that they can recognize that 
measures must often be taken which Liberal Governments 
honestly regret. 


THE PLIMSOLL COMMITTEE. 


TL" is satisfactory to observe that Mr. Piimsott and his 
Committee do not intend to abandon their efforts to 
provide greater securities for the safety of merchant crews 
at sea; but we cannot help being rather afraid that be- 
tween the Committee and the Royal Commissioners there 
is some considerable danger that, in the end, matters will be 
left pretty much as they are. The Puimsott Committee 
have published a reply to the Commissioners’ final Report, 
in which they dispose of many of the arguments of the 
Commissioners in favour of allowing the owners of ships, in 
the interests of commercial liberty, to do pretty much as 
they please with their ships and crews; but they are cer- 
tainly less successful in justifying their own proposals for 
ensuring the safety of vessels. It is unfortunate that the 
Commissioners concentrated their attention too exclusively 
on the supposed necessity of allowing shipowners to run 
any risks they choose in order that they may do as much 
business as possible. Shipowners may be trusted not to 
neglect any opportunity of extending their profits; but 
they are apt to forget that waste of life cannot be considered 
a legitimate expenditure, and it is on this side that some 
pressure requires to be applied to them. At present it is 
the practice of all the more respectable shipowners to sub- 
ject their vessels to a periodical inspection, in order to 
ascertain whether they are seaworthy; and Mr. PLimsou 
urges that this inspection should be made compulsory, and 
that ships which are not registered by Luoyps or one of the 
other surveying Companies should be surveyed by the 
Government. To this the Commissioners reply that a 
Government survey would be a bad thing, because it 
would destroy the shipowners’ sense of responsibility, and 
also because it would lead to a bad system of shipbuilding 
in future. This argument is obviously of too sweeping a 
character, and, as the Pimsott Committee point out, 
would strike not merely at a universal survey but even at 
the partial survey by the officers of the Board of Trade, 
which is already enforced in certain cases. Under the Act 
of last year 294 ships were surveyed down to June 30, and 
281 of these ships were condemned ; but, according to the 


view of the Commissioners, it would have been better to 
have left these unsound ships alone, and to have allowed the 
owners to send them to sea on their own responsibility. 
Moreover it would seem to follow that, if the Commissioners 
are right, the whole course of recent legislation in regard 
not only to ships but to mines, factories, and houses, is in- 
jurious in its influence, as tending to destroy the re- 
sponsibility of owners, and to promote a dangerous style of 
construction. 


The Pximsott Committee, while exposing these fallacies, 
fail on the other hand to see that the most substantial objec- 
tion to a compulsory Government survey is founded on 
practical expediency rather than on principle. There are 
already great differences between the rules of the various 
surveying Companies as to the conditions of seaworthi- 
ness, and it is not desirable that the Government should 
interfere with a system of its own. Moreover there is 
an indirect as well as a direct way of exercising com- 
pulsion, and in this instance the indirect way is at 
once the simplest and likely to be the most effectual. 
The absence of a certificate of survey might be used 
against an owner, in the event of any disaster happen- 
ing to his ship, as a proof of carelessness or neglect 
on his part, and a ground for compelling him to pay 
heavy damages. It is urged by the Commissioners that, 
if there were a load-line beyond which no ship should 
be permitted to be loaded, everybody—even those who did 
not already load as low as that—would be tempted to load 
quite down to the line, relying on the assurance that it was 
perfectly safe; but the Committee answer that the ship- 
owners are at present free to do that, “and worse.” 
Honest owners understand that, for their own sake, it is 
not desirable to load too deeply, and they would no doubt 
be guided by the same considerations whether there were a 
fixed line or not. Besides, if the line were a safe line, there 
would be no danger in loading down to it. Here again 
the answer is sound enough in itself, but scarcely touches 
the right point, which is that it is impossible to have a 
fixed line adapted to all vessels, and that there will always 
be differences of opinion as to what constitutes the true 
line of safety. 


The demands of the Pumsott Committee have an ap- 
pearance of simplicity which will be found to be somewhat 
delusive. All they ask, they say, is that ships needing re- 
pair shall be repaired, and that ships shall not be over- 
loaded ; and this seems at first sight reasonable enough. 
The difficulty is to determine what are necessary repairs, 
and at what point overloading begins. If the Government 
were to undertake to regulate these matters in all cases 
there would inevitably be some risk of error, and the 
burden of responsibility would be shifted from the owners 
to the Government officials. There are so many different 
kinds of ships that it is practically impossible to lay down 
any absolute rule which shall apply equally to them 
all. Moreover, if any rule were laid down, ships would 
probably be constructed so as to comply with its formal 
requirements without reference to actual security, the 
builders and owners being screened by the Government 
rule. Here again the most effectual method of dealing 
with shipowners who are likely to be careless as to the 
safety of their ships is not to prescribe minutely how their 
ships shall be built and loaded, but to make them respon- 
sible for the safety of the vessels, and let them know that, if 
anything goes wrong, they must expect to suffer for it. 
As it is, the class of honourable shipowners voluntarily do 
all they can to protect their crews; and shipowners of a 
lower class would understand the advantage of doing so too 
if they were aware that every disaster which might happen 
through carelessness or recklessness would be visited on 
their heads, or, to take a more sensitive part, their pockets. 

The mistake which seems to us to be made by the 
Committee is that, while the ends which they seek to secure 
are excellent, they are on the wrong track as to the means 
of attaining them; and as long as they obstinately persist 
in advocating impracticable measures, and in refusing to 
be satisfied with anything less than a compulsory Govern- 
ment survey and a fixed load-line, they are only playing 
into the hands of those who desire that nothing should be 
done at all. Self-interest is one of the most powerful in- 
fluences in the world, and the great object should be to 
make shipowners who are disposed to think more of freights 
than of lives feel that it is their own interest to take good 
care of their crews. We have repeatedly pointed out that, 
of all the persons concerned, the common seaman is the 
one who has the keenest interest in the safety of the ship. 
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The owner is covered by his insurance, the underwriter 
sets particular losses against the general profits of his 
business, and the captain, too, is probably tempted by the 
prospect of a bounty, or by a share in the speculation, or 
perhaps merely by a desire to ingratiate himself with his 
employers, to play a desperate game. But the seaman has 
little else than his life to care for, and may be trusted to 
do his best for it if he is only supplied with the means of 
ascertaining whether the ship for which he is engaged is 
sound, and of making his grievances known. It is very 
seldom that unsound ships are deliberately sent to sea in 
order that they may go down, and it is not in these cases 
that loss of life usually occurs. Nothing can be more 
absurd than to describe shipowners as if they were 
exceptionally wicked and inhuman. They are just the 
same as other men, and what happens in the shipping 
trade is only what happens in all trades. In the press 
and haste of modern competition there is a natural 
tendency to force the pace, and to try to make as 
much out of everything as possible. The old way 
of doing business was to avoid risks, and to stick to safe, 
steady transactions; but the fashion has changed, 
and all sorts of risks are now freely accepted on the 
assumption that, if business can only be pushed to the 
utmost extent, there will be sure to be a sufficient margin 
for losses. Credit, for example, is given with reckless 
facility, and a large allowance for bad debts is part of the 
regular course of trade. The recklessness of the shipowners 
is of a similar kind. They certainly do not want to lose 
any ships or drown any crews if they can help it, but they 
have unfortunately got into the way of taking these things 
rather too easily, as if they were ordinary and inevitable risks. 
This is a bad habit of mind, and it is well that something 
should be done to shake them out of it. It may indeed be 
hoped that one result of such legislation as has already 
been tried will be to correct the thoughtlessness which is in 
a large degree the source of the evil. What is needful is 
that shipowners should be made to feel that loss of life at 
sea is something more than a common hazard of trade, and 
that they are bound to do everything in their power to reduce 
to the lowest point the chances of disaster. The existing 
law, as far as its objects are concerned, seems to go about 
as far as is expedient, at any rate for the present, but it 
manifestly fails in providing a sufficiently simple and 
effectual means of carrying out these objects. If Mr. 
PLIMsoLL and his Committee, instead of wasting time in the 
advocacy of impracticable measures, would apply them- 
selves to the amendment of the existing law in the way of pro- 
viding for authentic information as to the condition in which 
vessels leave port, and for prompt redress against careless 
or reckless shipowners, they would be much more likely to 
command the support of public opinion, and to serve the 
class in whom they are interested. As it is, they are simply 
supplying the opponents of all reform with plausible argu- 
ments against doing anything at all, and perhaps even for 
attempting to reverse what has already been done. 


THE ABOLITION OF PRIVACY. 


New York Times has made some sensible and opportune 
remarks upon what it calls the abolition of privacy. The 
condition of public opinion illustrated by the Beecher scandal is 
certainly calculated to suggest some unpleasant reflections. The 
evil is described very pithily in one sentence of the article. 
“The American citizen,” it says, “who is coolly asked to sub- 
mit for publication his opinion as to whether his brother is a 
scoundrel, or his friend a liar, or his friend’s wife a shrew or a 
harlot, does not kick the inquirer down stairs; he does not even 
show him the door; he meekly complies with the demand.” The 
yew York Times knows better than we do what is the state of feel- 
ing of American citizens upon these matters. We would fain hope 
that things are not quite so bad as it describes, even in America ; and 
they are certainly not so bad in England. Our interviewer is not yet 
a privileged being, who has a right to confess anybody, and then to 
make the confession public. And yet we are sorry to have to admit 
that there is some tendency even in England to disregard the rights of 
privacy, and that the disposition of newspaper reporters to interfere 
in matters which do not concern them grows stronger rather than 
weaker. To denounce the evil is easy enough; but, as usual, it is 
not quite so easy to suggest an effective remedy. When such a 
case occurs as that of Mr. Beecher the evil is flagrant; nobody can 
say a word on behalf of a practice which leads to such disgusting 
results. Mr. Beecher himself says very truly in his defence, “ It is 
time for the sake of decency and public morals that this matter 
should be brought to anend. It is an open pool of corruption, 
exhaling deadly vapours.” Mr. Beecher’s interest in suppressing 
the discussion is too great to allow his words to have much weight 


in the matter; but his sentiment may be fully endorsed by 
impartial spectators. The misfortune is, that whilst everybody 
protests, the very protests act as an advertisement. Some of 
the offenders may be impudent enough to urge that, as the matter 
is made public, at any rate they cannot afford to leave the dirty 
business to their rivals, Others may cover the same sentiment 
more decorously by saying that, as the imputation has been pub- 
lished, it is fair to the persons implicated that the minutest details 
of the apology should A published also. In one way or other 
there seems to be an active competition in spreading a disgusting 
story which, one would have thought, should have been kept as 
quiet as possible by the common consent of everybody concerned. 
When once the matter has oozed out, all the accumulation of dis- 
gusting detail follows by an inevitable process. Corrections be- 
come necessary; each correction involves a further imputation, 
and the imputation requires another answer; and so the controversy 
> cn and ramifies till every corner of the “cesspool” has been 
thoroughly stirred up, and its malodorous vapours have spread into 
every corner of the country. They do these things on a large scale 
in America, and we can only hope that the disgust caused by so 
flagrant a case may do something towards bringing about a correc- 
tion of the evil. 

But how is the evil to be corrected? The answer is not quite 
so clear as it may seem at first sight. Are we to say, for example, 
that such scandals should never be published at all? That would 
undoubtedly be a very simple remedy, but it is one which could 
scarcely be adopted without qualification. Ifa celebrated preacher 
or statesman is subjected to an imputation upon his morale ter, 
it is clearly desirable that some discussion should be possible. 
When such matters come before a court of justice the rule is com- 
paratively clear. In England, at any rate, discussions upon the 
merits of the case are postponed until the question has been de- 
cided by a competent authority which excludes irrelevant talk. 
One obvious moral from Mr. Beecher’s case is that mis- 
chief invariably results when the functions of a court of justice 
are usurped by a number of unqualified amateurs. We heard 
enough in all conscience about Arthur Orton, but if the 
whole affair had been unrestrictedly discussed by newspapers, 
instead of being kept within certain limits by legal authority, the 
world itself would hardly have contained the literature that would 
have been generated. Trial by newspaper naturally implies the 
introduction of all kinds of irrelevant and irritating topics, and, it 
may be, of topics only interesting to a prurient imagination. If a 
well-known English clergyman had been prosecuted for immorality 
in a court of law, some bounds would have been set to public 
curiosity, und the duty of newspapers might have been defined by 
the limits thus imposed. Without, however, discussing this 
ticular case, it must be admitted that there are cases in which 
newspapers may rightfully interfere, and where legal processes 
would be inapplicable. We cannot complain that people should 
be more or less responsible to public opinion. When it is la- 
mented that the old fences of private life have been broken down, 
it is only fair to add that the conditions have been materially 
changed. In old days a man who lived in a country village had 
no fear of newspapers before his eyes; but he was under an active 
surveillance quite as irritating. His neighbours gossipped about 
every detail of his life; and scandal was not the less venomous 
because it was less open. The advantage of life in a modern 
capital is the great increase of personal freedom in such matters. 
We have no neighbours, and can do as we please in many affairs 
where we should elsewhere be in constant dread of annoyance. 
Nobody knows or cares whether the man who lives next door to 
him in a London street goes to church or passes Sunday mornings 
in drinking or sleeping. The same change has to some extent 
taken place in public life. A statesman lives in a larger sphere 
than formerly, and is not subject to the same minute inspection. 
A century ago Junius attacked the Dukes of Bedford and Grafton 
for their private vices in a manner which would not be tolerated 
for a moment at the present day. A man may occupy a con- 
spicuous position in Parliament, and of thousands of people who 
read his speeches not one in a hundred may have any know- 
ledge whatever of his private character. The rise and progress 
of the interviewer is not so much indicative of a radically 
new evil as of a reappearance of the old evil in a new 
form. The interviewer is the old village gossip revived on a 
colossal scale. He is endeavouring to restore in a magnified form 
the system of bondage from which we hoped that wé had finally 
escaped. He is to the modern man of eminence what the girls at 
the fountain were to Gretchen in Faust. He is more terrible, in 
so far as it is more disagreeable to Inow that many hundred 
people are gloating over the details of your private life than to know 
that half-a-dozen neighbours are talking scandal; and he is less 
terrible, in so far as the readers are further off and regard you more 
as an abstraction than as a concrete and recognizable human being. 
On the whole, in such a case as that of Mr. Beecher, the new evil 
is undoubtedly worse than the old. The intoxication of celebri 
in so vast a public is overpowering, and when the celebrity is 
suddenly changed to notoriety of the most unpleasant kind, 
the suffering is proportionally great. So conspicuous a man 
not the refuge granted to more commonplace victims of losing 
himself in a crowd; and poor Mr. Beecher, whether innocent or 
guilty, must feel forthe rest of his life that, wherever he goes, theeyes 
of an omnipresent public will be upon him, and that he will be 
enveloped in an impalpable atmosphere of scandal. 

In proportion, then, to the ible greatness of the evil is the 
strictness with which the ordi rules of private life should 
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be enforced. The Positivist rule, vivre au jour, was inter- 
by Mr. Mill to mean that everybody should be at the mercy, 

in every detail of his life, of an organized public opinion of 
tremendous power ; and he naturally inferred that such a system 
would imply the most crushing tyranny ever imagined. Nobody 
ever attributes any doctrine to Positivists without its prophets 
immediately demonstrating that the statement implies a complete 
misconception of Comte’s most vital principles. We shall there- 
fore only say that, if Mr. Mill were right, the modern interviewer 
appears to aim at carrying out a similar system, with this unplea- 
sant difference, that, whereas on the Positivist scheme opinion was 
to be controlled by certain immaculate priests, the interviewer 
would be controlled by nothing but the taste of popular readers. 
To resist such a tyranny even at its beginnings is most essential, if 
newspapers are not some —~ to become an intolerable nuisance. 
And yet it must be admitted that it is not quite easy to draw the 
line between a legitimate and an illegitimate use of the power. 
are many criticisms upon public men which are not only fair 

but essential to the preservation of a healthy responsibility. There 
is a misconduct which cannot be reached by law, and there are 
cases in which the law requires to be supplemented by general dis- 
cussion, If then it is required to point out the precise line of 
distinction between a legitimate and an illegitimate appeal to 
blic opinion, we can only reply that the distinction must 
felt but cannot be ed. The same difliculty occurs 
every day. There is some gossip about his neighbours in 
which a gentleman will ae ; there is another kind of ee 
which he would feel himself to be defiled and disgusted. a 
man asks to which category a particular story belongs, the only 
answer is that, if he is a gentleman, he will know by instinct; and 
that, if he is not a gentleman, he had better learn to be one as soon 
as possible. In like manner, there are questions which an inter- 
viewer may ask, and to which the interviewer may reply without 
any loss of dignity; there are others—those, for example, sug- 
gested by the New York Times—to which the only proper reply 
would be conveyed through the toe of a boot applied to the most 
convenient of the interviewer's frame. To lay down a set of 
rules for defining precisely what a man of thorough self-respect 
and delicate feeling would feel and do on any given occasion is a 
task beyond the powers of any human legislator. And yet on 
any such occasion the instinctive answer may be as decisive 
and unambiguous as the answer to a mathematical problem. 
The nearest approach to a rule which can be given 
is that an interviewer should publish nothing which he 
would be ashamed to publish under his own name if he 
were a man of sensitive and refined feelings. Unluckily this 
is to prescribe a rule which is too often like telling a blind man 
that he ought to act as if he had a lively eye for colour. All that 
remains is to endeavour to apply the lash as vigorously as possible 
whenever the rule is broken by people who are sensitive to nothing 
but a lash. Even the most hardened interviewer is more or less 
vexed when he is told that he has acted like a blackguard, and by 
working on that little germ of feeling we may possibly in time 
establish a law which will enable us to keep these persons in order, 
And meanwhile it is worth noticing that the people who complain 
of these unwarrantable iutrusions have frequently a chance of doing 
good service. If only some statesman would have the courage to 
kick an interviewer down stairs, and to tell an inquisitive 
public that he heartily despised their curiosity and would 
not condescend to administer the most trifling satisfaction to 
it, he would probably be astonished by the amount of sympathy 
he would excite. People are very fond of asking impertinent ques- 
tions, and therefore it is too often assumed that they are gratified 
by compliance. But such questions are often asked out of thought- 
lessness, and the asker despises the man who yields to his tempta- 
tion. There is a charm even to the vulgar about a good resolute 
No, and if the man who gets a slap in the face seldom enjoys it, 
the crowd of spectators in whose name he acts are as much pleased 
by his diseomfiture as they would be by his success. We should 
be glad to see the experiment tried, and we predict, not only again 
of respect, but even of immediate popularity to the man who will 
resolutely slam his door in the face of one of these Paul Prys of 


journalism, 


ULSTERMEN. 


7 members of the British Association have had an opportu- 
nity this year of making themselves acquainted with a race 
which seems thus far to have received a smaller share of attention 
than it deserves. The typical Ulsterman differs so much from the 
Trishman with whom he is usually classed that to some of his 
recent visitors he must have appeared almost as a new discovery. 
The familiar brogue so well known at the minor theatres, and even in 
the streets, of London, will have been missed. The rags and dirt, 
the begging and the ignorance, together with the gaiety and care- 
lessness, expected as ~~ of the true Irish character, will have been 
looked for in vain. Belfast the so-called Milesian who figures 
largely in our police-courts is a mere colonist, as he is here. Such 
people exist there, and in larger numbers even than here, but they 
are not the natives. ‘The true Ulsterman is quite another kind of 
me Although he is clean in his personal habits, he wants the 
English neatness. His talents are neither for music nor for poetry, 
nor does he cultivate the arts. With him shrewdness ro Ag the 
place of wit, and though he does not, like the Scotchman, require 
the help of a surgeon before he can see a joke, neither does he, on 


the other hand, like the Irishman, place fun before every other means 
of enjoyment. He is often taciturn, yet seldom wants an answer. 
He never wastes a word, yet on occasion can speak with volubility. 
He is capable of sarcasm, yet on the whole despises the man wlo 
makes a joke without provocation. He takes his pleasures, like an 
Englishman, sadly, and is still more limited in their range and 
variety. He hates ceremony, and is often wanting in politeness, yet 
he will risk imprisonment to join a party procession, and is hospit- 
able to a fault. His morals are not ona par with those of his fe..ow 
islanders, but religion is the very breath of his nostrils. Le 
never forgets his Protestant principles, however seldom he may act 
on them. He heartily abhors and despises Papists, and prays to 
be delivered from the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enor- 
mities. When whisky deprives him of his self-control he deiies 
the police with a war cry which takes the invariable form of male- 
dictions on the Pope. Yet he does not habitually indulge in bad 
language, and at the worst gives expression to his feelings only by 
the use of a monosyllable which he pronounces “dawm.” He pos- 
sesses also a form of oath which, allowing for the heinousness of all 
profane swearing, must be considered vague if not innocent. Ile 
asseverates a proposition with the mysterious sentence “ By this and 
by that,” whose depths of hidden meaning have not yet been revealed 
to the students of folk-lore. In the lower walks of life he is a Presby- 
terian, but as he rises in the social scale he prefers the Episcopal 
form of divine worship—in his heart, however, despising all 
ritual as savouring of Babylon, and sturdily refusing to permit 
the use of the cross either on the gable of his church or over 
the graves below. He always calls himself an Irishman, and is 
proud of the name; but his contempt for Irishmen of another pro- 
vince is supreme. The Hibernian side of his nature is chiefly 
shown in his sectarian vehemence ; if he still oftentimes cousiders 
work to be derogatory to a born gentleman, yet he is industrious 
and frugal himself, averse to accepting alms, and proud of hard- 
earned success. 

A nature so full of contradictions should be worthy of study, 
yet, with one or two exceptions, we cannot recall any books in 
which the character is described. The race itself is deficient in 
poetry as well as in music, and has not produced many novelists of 
note. The fairy mythology, the lore of semi-historical legend, is 
unknown to it; and one song, barbarous alike in words and in 
music, commemorates the ultimate fact in its history. The ha 
of Ireland has no place in Ulster. Drums and fifes furnish it with 
the means of playing party tunes, and the “ Protestant Boys” 
merits no better exponent. While the name of Belfast, which the 
Ulsterman contrives to pronounce in one syllable, represents to his 
mind the noblest commercial city in the world, the name of Derry 
awakens his whole patriotic sentiment. To him Derry is a sacred 
place; the Mecca of his religion. His aristocracy consists of the 
descendants of those who fought in the siege, and the man who 
can say he reckons one of King William’s soldiers among his fore- 
fathers is in Ulster like a Hadji in Turkey or Egypt. So it 
comes to pass that with the most Radical proiessions, he will yote as 
a Tory, and, upholding tenant-right, Presbyterianism, and personal 
liberty, is ardent in his loyalty and untiring in his denunciations 


-of Republicanism. 


His language, as might be expected from his origin, contains a 
curious mixture of component parts, gathered from Scotland, 
Ireland, and England, but moulded by his own individuality into 
a peculiar patois. It partakes, on the whole, more of the nature of 
the broad Yorkshire, such as may be heard in the dales, than of 
any other English dialect. But Scotch, and especially Lowland 
Scotch, enters largely into its composition. From Ireland it bor- 
rows its guttural, and, without any of the sweetness and soituess 
of Munster, it has absorbed many southern peculiarities. ‘ibe 
Ulsterman cannot distinguish “shall” and “will,” nor does he 
object to such formsas “ banes ” for “ beans,” or “ sowl” for “ soul.” 
How far this was the English pronunciation at the time of the colo- 
nization of Ulster we must leave to Mr. Ellis and Dr. Hume to say ; 
but although in Down or Armagh it is not uncommon, it is by no 
means the rule. The pronoun “I” is habitually altered to “a” 
or “ aw,” and the vowel “u” has a sound analogous to that of the 
German “ii.” The Ulsterman always says “ay” when he means 
“yes,” and “man,” which he pronounces like the German “ mann,” 
he applies with familiar indiflerence to all ages and both sexes. He 
begins every sentence with “I say,” spoken very rapidly so as to 
sound like “assay,” and he frequently softens his consonants or 
omits them altogether. There is, however, a business-like cone in 
his method of speaking, and those who have business dealings with 
him find that he carries it beyond a mere sound. 

For the thoroughbred Ulsterman is as acute as the Yankee. He 
is no more to be taken in than a Scotchman. He is industrious in 
his habits, and hates idleness in others, and though he gambles 
with flax, one of the most precarious of all agricultural produc- 
tions, he never depended on the potato for his tood, and therefore 
suffered less from the efieets of the lrish famine than any of his 
countrymen. He cared little for the Land Act, for as long as he 
paid his rent he had nothing to fear from eviction, but since it hes 
passed he has availed himself of it to the utmost. The number of 
cases decided in Ulster since the Act came into operation is already 
said to exceed those of all the other three provinces, and there 
alone have the tenants bought their holdings to any considerabie 
extent. He is law-abiding as a rule, but very fond of litigation, 
which he looks upon as a lottery in which he may win a prize. 
“ To get the law” ofa man is in his languace to take an advantage 
of him, and while his conscience is very scrupulous as to worship- 
ping graven images or admitting a crucilix into his house, 
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he will half kill a Romanist in a party fight, and at the subsequent 
investigation swear away his liberty with steadfast and unswerving 
determination. This party element enters into and defiles all his 
good ualities, and moderation in political or religious questions is 

teful to him. If he dislikes Papists, he abhors “ trimmers,” and 
with all his frugality and all his industry will rather pay a heavy 
fine, or go to prison, than fail his lodge on the Twelfth of July, or 
hesitate to get drunk in honour of the “ glorious, pious, and im- 
mortal memory of that great and good King, William III.” The 
Party Processions Act, though constantly and even severely en- 
forced, did not subdue this spirit in the least, and its repeal makes 
no difference whatever to him, unless indeed it robs his favourite 
amusement of some of its zest, and deprives him of a source of 
unfailing and perennial excitement. 

But this is the darker side of the picture. The Ulsterman has 
qualities of the highest value in any nation. If he is not so careful 
and so steady as his opposite neighbour in Scotland, he exhibits a 
greater amount of social talent in several respects. His “ wut” is 
not so dry, but it is more comprehensible. He is almost as well 
educated as the Scotchman, and even better able to make use of 
what he knows. He loves a laugh and a quick reply above all 
things, and is most mortified when he finds himself unable to cap 
astory. But his repartee is seldom ill-natured, and, though he 
will not, like a pure Irishman, risk even friendship for a joke, he 
despises the man who takes seriously what is meant in jest. 
He loves a delicate distinction, and is fond of learning new forms 
of expression. It was an Ulsterman who, when some one sneered 
at his cart, remarking, “One of your wheels is red and the other 
blue; they are not fellows,” promptly replied, “ No, they are not 
fellows, but they are comrades.” It was a shrewd Ulster slater 
who asked the Evangelical nobleman why he provided tin-headed 
nails for his castle roof if he believed the world would come to an 
end in ten years. And it was an Ulster marquis who endeared 
himself to his tenantry by the memorable bull uttered in his speech 
at an agricultural dinner, “I wish my farmers would use iron ploughs, 
because they last for ever, and will afterwards sell for old iron.” 

It is, however, out of Ireland that Ulstermen have made the 
most of their talents. They are almost as fond of the way to 
London as the natives of Scotland. Nor do they fail when they 
oS. Ulster has furnished England with at least one Prime 

inister, if not two, and India with a Vicervy as well as a whole 
Gazetteful of heroes. The Pottingers and Nicholsons, the Lawrences 
and Montgomeries, who have come from Derry or Down, are in- 
numerable. They have left a mark on the world’s phy as 
explorers, and, having furnished Franklin with his second in 
command, sent M‘Clintock to find his bones, and M‘Clure 
to discover the he had sought in vain. It isan Ulster- 
man who now presides over the deliberations of the House 
of Lords, and another who holds the terrors of the law over 
Ritualist curates from the Committee of the Privy Council. 
An Ulsterman from Belfast was but lately chief Minister of Canada, 
and another is now the Governor-General. An Ulsterman was 
with Nelson at Trafalgar, another was at Wellington's right hand 
at Waterloo. To say that Ulstermen are proud of themselves is to 
malign them. Pride is a vice to which, as Protestants, they can- 
not acknowledge, and it must be remembered that the only Irish 
Bishop on the English bench comes from the Northern province ; 
but to say they are not proud would be to accuse them of ingrati- 
tude to Providence. e do not need to solve the difficulty here, 
and no doubt the members of the British Association have had it 

resented to their minds sufficiently often at Belfast. Conceit is the 
tting sin of provincials, and it besets Ulstermen with remarkable 
success. Clever, independent, and usually endowed with great 
bodily vigour, they may be pardoned for a little of that amour 
propre which would be such a gain to the Irish of the other three 
provinces and elsewhere. 

The one thing in which the Ulsterman contrasts least favour- 
ably with his brother Irishman is his want of poetry. Even 
when he would be pathetic he fails. It is true that a Belfast 
house issues ann the largest number of valentines for the 
use of the whole world. The Ulsterman can bring no skill to bear 
on the peculiarly Irish science of love-making. He makes his 
courtship a matter of business, but does not transact it with his usual 
celerity. Hethinks moreof what his intended has than of what she is. 
It was an Ulsterman who at a funeral observed the awkward work 
of an unaccustomed hand, and exclaimed, as he seized a shovel, 
“1 was not seven years courting a sexton’s daughter without 
learning to sod a grave.” And, no matter how large the bride’s 
fortune, he always grumbles over the marriage fee. “ Wouldn't 
half-a-crown timpt ye?” asked a bridegroom of the officiating 
minister, when the clerk demanded the usual five shillings. On 
the other hand, his belief in destiny is unwavering. hen a 
clergyman we his surprise that a husband should be found 
for an old and portionless woman, he was briefly reproved in the 
reply, ‘‘ There’s critters for critters.” Ona similar principle it is 
considered reprehensible to speak of any one as an idiot, and simply 
flying in the face of the Creator to anybody ugly. Plainness 
is more delicately characterized by the word “ ornary.” An ex- 

death is alluded to by the form, “ We're waitin’ on him”; 
and the nearest ap to poetical expression is illustrated by 
the story of a recent traveller in Tyrone, who, having inquired for 
the fisherman that had attended him in a previous expedition, was 
informed that he had died suddenly on the floor of his cottage— 
‘“‘ the water that was boiled to make his tay shaved him when he 


was corp.” 


OLD HOUSES. 


th some parts of England a chief ae among the objects of an 
antiquarian ramble is held by the ancient houses of the dis- 
trict. This is chiefly the case in those counties or parts of counties 
which have not been swallowed up by large towns; and these dis- 
tricts again divide themselves, according to the material, into the 
regions of stone, timber, and brick. Ina district like Northampton- 
shire or Somerset, which is neither a wilderness nor a province 
covered with houses, but which is full of small towns and large 
villages, and where good building stone is found in plenty, ancient 
houses of stone are naturally abundant. In the East of England, on 
the other hand, lack of stone drove men to the use of brick, and an 
English brick style therefore grew up there a to the 
brick styles of Italy and Northern Germany. In the West Mid- 
land region again, neither stone nor brick, but wood, is the pre- 
vailing material; and any one who has studied the domestic 
architecture of Coventry and Chester knows that it is very far 
from being a contemptible material. Each of the three materials, 
stone, brick, and wood, has its own peculiar forms, but it is 
naturally in the stone district that we find houses of the greatest 
antiquity and showing the highest forms of art. Still, in both these 
respects, we set a lower standard in the case of houses than we do 
in the case of churches. It is plain that, except in the very 
greatest houses and in their most dignified portions, it is impossible 
to reach the same degree of stateliness which is reached in a 
church of the second, or even the third order. And so with 
regard to date, the Romanesque houses in England may be counted 
on the fingers, while no one despises a house even of the seven- 
teenth century. The great mass of our old houses belong to the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; anything of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth is at once noticed as unusual. Of the few houses earlier 
still, most of the instances are to be found in towns, like the Jews’ 
House at Lincoln, and Moyses’ Hall at Bury St. Edmunds, buildings 
which have suggested a notion which is at least worth examining, 
that the oldest stone houses in England are always the work of Jews. 
Two of the oldest houses in England which are not strictly in a town 
are the ruined house at Christchurch and Merton Hall at Cambridge, 
but each of these, if not strictly in a town, is close under the 
protection of a castle. The truth is that the growth of the rural 
domestic architecture of a country is the best of all guides tu the 
growth of its civilization. There isa stage where no man who 
is not great enough to be lord of a castle is safe anywhere but 
within the defences of a walled town. The undefended house in 
the open country is a sign that the law is strong, and that the 
master of the house is not afraid of any hostile attacks from his 
neighbours. This forms one of the points of difference between 
England and France. “ Manor” isa French word, but it has become 
in use far more English than French. The English manor-house 
translates the French chdteau, the use of the French word preserving 
a tradition of the time when the manor, as a rule, had to be a 
castle. That is to say, to live in an undefended house in the 
country was safe in England sooner than it was safe in France. 
For the same reason we lack in our English towns the stately 
private houses, often of ancient date, which belonged, and some- 
times still belong, to the noblesse of the neighbourhood. That is 
to say, the French setgneur, not feeling himself safe except within 
walls, divided himself between his castle and his town-house at a 
time when the English knight or esquire could safely make his 
rural manor-house serve for both. Because the power of the law 
was thoroughly established over the whole country at an earlier 
time in England than anywhere else, we lose something in the way 
of castles and palaces, of town-houses and civic buildings, but we 
gain in that large class of houses on a moderate scale, dwellings of 
the lords of a single manor, which form a marked feature in 
several districts of England. In some parts indeed they are so 
usual and so marked that people actually know that they are 
houses; otherwise, as a rule, any piece of medieval architecture 
which is at all fragmentary or found in an unusual place is 
vulgarly set down as a church, or at least as having had something 
to do with monks or nuns. 

In the districts of which we speak the manor-house, now and 
then of an earlier date, but most commonly of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, is still found in many a manor, but it is not, as 
a rule, still dwelt in by its lord. As a rule, it has sunk into a 
farm-house. Nor is this very wonderful, for it is quite certain that 
no modern squire, and indeed no modern farmer, could make 
himself comfortable in a house of the twelfth or the thirteenth 
century, while it perhaps needs some little antiquarian turn to be 
quite at home in a house even of the earlier Tudor times. When 
the Elizabethan period is reached, no one need complain, but then, 
though picturesqueness of outline is in some respects increased, the 

urity of architectural style is past. Perhaps the luckiest man 
is he who comes in for a hall and a porch of the days of Henry 
the Seventh, with a few rooms added in the days of his grand- 
daughter. The work of the two dates supplies variety without 
any real lack of harmony, and the grouping of the two parts of the 
house will most likely be better than if the whole had belonged to 
either date. In the earlier type of house there is commonly only 
one room, strictly so called, of any importance, namely the solar. 
There is not the same display of large windows and rich ceilings, 
though both of inferior detail, which we find towards the end of 
the sixteenth cent The hall still remains the great feature, 
indeed the only strictly architectural feature. The hall, ranging 
the full height of the house, with its open roof, with its oriels at 
one end and its screens and gallery at the other, is the great fea- 
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ture of the medieval house, great or small, from the lowly hall of 
the smallest manor or mage to the pillared ranges of 

and Winchester or the vast spreading roofs of Westminster 
and Hampton Court. As manners changed, as the master of the 
house left off dining in the hall, the hall lost its importance. It 
became no longer a distinct architectural feature the full height of 
the house; it became little more than a large room with other 
rooms over it, and it gradually sank to be a mere entrance, a hall in 
the modern sense. But meanwhile the other rooms of the house 
were growing both in number and size; men were building 
houses so full of glass that it was hard to find a place in them 
out of the reach of the sun. The purity of medizval detail was also 
dying out, and Italian elements were creeping in. A house like 
Montacute, with all its stateliness, is not so strictly a work of ar- 
chitecture as a house of a third of its size one hundred and fifty 
years older, which still keeps the hall as a distinct feature. But,on the 
other hand, now that we have developed the use of dining-rooms and of 
various other rooms of different kinds, it cannot be denied that a 
house like Montacute is much more convenient to live in. The lucky 
man, we again say, is he whose house, great or small, gives him 
something of both dates, where the hall of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century is not unequally yoked to the living-rooms of the 
3ixteenth or seventeenth. 

It is to be noticed that, as the original use of the hall died out, 
the mere entrance to the house gained in effect. In the older type 
of house, where the hall is the main feature, the porch or other 
door does not open at once into the hall, but into the dark and 
narrow passage called the screens. The hall itself is entered only 
through the screen, but when the hall had sunk from dining-room 
and almost everything else into a mere entrance, the entrance 
naturally gained in stateliness. On the other hand, wherever space 
is an object, the entrance has again lessened, till by a caprice, or 
rather a survival of language, we often hear the word “ hall” applied 
toa no wider or lighter than the screens which led to the 
ancient hall. The hall, in short, died out as the necessity for it 
died out. The manner of life which had once been usual in the 
castle and the manor-house died out before a new set of social 
ideas; the whole household no longer dined in each other's presence, 
and the common table, and with it the common hall, lived on onl 
in institutions like Colleges and Inns of Court. There the hall 
Still goes on, applied to its old purpose, while in those houses 
where it is still left it has become a drawing-room, an entrance, or 
nothing at all. Nowadays we should design buildings of very 
different plans for a college and for a large private house. In the 
fifteenth century one plan did for both. Professor Willis has pointed 
out that the ground plans of Haddon Hall and of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, were almost exactly the same. 

In one main point our ancient houses, like all our ancient 
buildings, teach us a lesson which is for all time and for all 


styles. Every one has heard the story of a man who built himself 
a house with a very stately front, which looked remarkably 
well on paper, but who, when he went to take up his abode 
in it, found that his architect had forgotten the staircase. 


Such a mistake was not likely to be made either in medieval or in 
Elizabethan times. The medieval architect might make his 
staircase a mere corkscrew, and not according to the statelier and 
more convenient pattern which came in from Italy; but he was 
quite safe to make a staircase of some kind, as he was safe to make 
everything else which was really wanted. There is the key to one 
main difference between ancient and modern designs. A modern 
design for a house or any other building constantly gives one the 
idea that the architect first drew a picture which should look 
pretty, and ially which should look unlike anything else, and 
then divided it into rooms as he could. The house of Queen 
Anne’s time, built in no particular style of architecture, has no 
claim to be picturesque ; fot it is solid and straightforward ; and, 
because it is solid and straightforward, it is, if not exactly beauti- 
ful, yet not exactly ugly. Houses of this type are far less offensive 
than such as we see nowadays, where one says “I will be Italian,” 
another “Iwill be Gothic,” another “Iwill be Elizabethan,” another 
“T will be something nondescript such as nobody ever saw before.” 
All of them show a conscious striving at being picturesque, beauti- 
ful, eccentric, or something or other. The Queen Anne’s house 
aims at nothing of the kind, and is so far better; but the earlier 
types are better still, in that without any striving they gain 

e objects which the modern architect strives after. The house- 
builders of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries simply 
built what they wanted in the best way that they knew how to 
build, and it came out picturesque and beautiful without any 
effort. A man wanted a hall, a chapel, a kitchen, a solar, a 
gateway, or anything else; he made them as he wanted them, 
in such relation to each other as he wanted them; he made 
the best doorways and windows and roofs that he knew how to 
make, and the design made itself. Out came Wraxhall or Chal- 
field or Lytes Cary by a kind of natural selection. If he wished 
to equal or outdo the ancient builders, he must set to work in the 
same way. An ancient architect did not puta gable in this or that 
place simply to look pretty. He put his gable in the place where 
it was wanted and made it of the size of which it was wanted to be; 
but he also gave it the best architectural character that he knew 
how to give it, and thorough success was the result. In all this 
we better than the of our forefathers,and 
we may fairly follow them in their particular ways of doing things 
whenever those ways of doing things suit ate oon ‘ena 
purposes. Take for instance the making of windows. The common 
sash window is confessedly ugly; so people nowadays run off to 


bring in all the “4 dodges which have come into vogue evef 
since there went forth a decree from Mr. Ruskin that all archi- 
tectural forms which had been in any age used by Englishmen were 
for the future to be tabooed. But meanwhile the old-fashioned 
English window still abides, constructed on the principles of common 
sense, as the Ruskinesque window is constructed on the principles 
of make-believe. Stick your glass in your mullions as your fore- 
fathers did, but learn something withal from modern experience. 
Had the medieval builders known such a thing as plate-glass, they 
would have used plate-glass, and, — plate-glass, they would 
have put their mullions farther apart. For some mysterious reason 
they cared less for fresh air than we do, and took less pains to 
make their windows open. But with a little care it is easy to 
reconcile ancient beauty with modern convenience, without running 
off into any of those fashionable dodges, those new developments 
of culture, which to plain English eyes seem neither beautiful nor 
convenient. You may make a straightforward mullioned window 
which the architect of Thornbury himself need not have despised, 
but which lets in all the light and all the air that any one can want, 
and which, instead of shutting out the view, shows it to greater 
advantage. Both in building and in politics there is nothing like 
the wisdom of our forefathers, if we only knew how to make use of it. 
The models which they have left us are neither to be scornfully cast 
aside nor to be blindly imitated. We shall do best by doing as 
we may believe that they would have done in our circumstances, 
with our new needs and our new means of supplying those needs. 
At all events let us follow their t rule; let us build the thing 
which we really want, as we want it, in the best way that we know 
how to build it. If we follow our forefathers in doing this, we may 
come to raise such works as they did. But we shall never do so 
if we set to work on no principle but that of making each new 
building queerer than the building last before it. 


THE PATHOS OF PLEASURE-SEEKING. 


jw: word pleasure-seeker, as any intelligent schoolboy would be 
able to tell us, is a compound built up of a French and a 
Teutonic element, which together denote the active pursuit of enjoy- 
ment. And the definition thus arrived at is favoured by a survey 
of the recognized use of the word in our standard literature. Yet 
an inquiring young foreigner, say some studious Oriental, who 
happens to be in our midst just now learning our , might 
not improbably feel perplexity at yong | some of its frequent ap- 
plications. If at the holiday season of the year he encounters at a 
railway station or in a steamboat a man looking particularly hurried 
and confused in the midst of his numerous progeny and their 
unmanageable baggage, he is told that this afflicted person is 
a pleasure-seeker. He will turn to his pocket-dictionary and no 
doubt feel a little puzzled. Possibly, attracted by rumour and by 
curicsity, he may visit one of the frequented resorts of the pleasure- 
seeking public with the anticipation of some species of gorgeous 
festivity, or possibly some potent influences akin to those of his fami- 
liar opiates disposing to a luxurious indolence. Yet here, too, per- 
plexity awaits him. The goa] to which were hastening the flurried, 
dust-begrimed, and fatigued travellers who excited so deep a feeling 
of pity in his breast appears to be anything but the sensuous Paradise 
he had been rash enough to imagine. Instead of the voluptuous 
ecstasy or serene delight which he thought was attracting this 
crowd of itinerants with something of a dreadful force, he 
finds for the most part indications of painful restlessness and 
ennui. Pacing up and down the elegantly constructed pier 
or esplanade there presents himself the same t of man 
that he recently found burdened with travelling athiotions. He 
looks much like a fine tiger in one of our menageries—confined, 
impatient, and morose. He occasionally resorts to newspaper 
or pipe, but neither proves a very effectual sedative to his per- 
bed a7 spirit. His wife and daughter appear meanwhile to be 
deriving some degree of amusement from sundry promising 
a Thus, then, exclaims the curious observer, these 
odd Englishmen take their annual draught of holiday pleasure. 
Elsewhere he may find examples of the same class of ile and 
much tried pleasure-seekers looking for a realization of their dreams, 
not in stationary inaction by the dreary murmuring sea, but in 
some form of wild exertion. On the steep sides of Snowdon or 
Helvellyn he may meet ggg rsons panting and 
toiling upwards under a broiling sun, an Fis polite companion 
endeavours perhaps to explain to his bewildered intelligence that 
in this way British families are wont to disport themselves. 
Hardly less puzzling would appear to our imaginary learner the 
voluntary sufferings of well-to-do ladies and ‘gentlemen in the 
steamboats which ply about the west coast of Scotland and else- 
where. Nor would he be much enlightened if he followed the 
comfortable obese middle-aged man to his untried moor, and saw 
him helplessly sweltering and moiling amid unknown bog and 
swamp, or if he accompanied some of the thousands who periodi- 
cally overrun certain parts of the Continent, ignorant of the lan- 

and customs of the countries they visit, and gloomily repin- 
ing at the gross impositions to which they are everywhere subjected. 
Supposing our thoughtful observer of lish habits to try, ina 
Socratic manner, to make an induction from all these varieties of 
pleasure-seeking, of the central idea contained in them, it is easy 
to see what a hopeless perplexity is likely to possess his mind. In 
no one of these —_— devices of i pleasure-seeker can he 
recognize any iliar ingredients of human enjoyment; and 
perhaps he might ultimately conclude that the practice of 
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autumnal flitting to sea and mountain is a survival of some ancient 
religious ceremony, by the self-imposed sufferings of which the 
worshipper is supposed to propitiate certain august deities presiding 
over the more imposing phenomena of nature. 

An interpretation of our annual excursions so little flattering 
to our intelligence and civilization would, without doubt, be 
indignantly resented by every true patriot. And it would be 
easy indeed to retort to our fictitious visitor's exclamations of 
surprise that modes of enjoyment vary with national tempera- 
ment, and that an Englishman studying the festivities of 
Japan or China would often find it as difficult as he has done to 
detect the sources of pleasure. This answer has no doubt some 
degree of force. Many forms of English amusement spring imme- 
diately out of the robust muscular activity of our race, and to a 
body well-braced and teeming with spare energy, a stiff day’s 
=i an ascent of some savage mountain peak, a tiring scramble 
through stubble or swamp, may bring a keen relish not conceivable 
to the more luxurious temperament of hot climates. So strong 
a characteristic, indeed, is this love of action, that the richest 
sensuous impression may fail to convey high pleasure unless 
there has been eager and arduous exertion in pursuit of it. 
Thus it is, for example, that people who have rarely troubled 
themselves to note the majestic splendour of a lowland sunset will 
burst into raptures at the like spectacle when they happen to have 
toiled up Snowdon or the Rigi in order to witness it. 

Yet, allowing the full force of this rejoinder, it strikes one that 
there is still ample ground for the naif eee of our supposed 
visitor. For in very many cases, we think, the ge plagued 
pleas who excited his compassion would himself be 
ready to confess the utter vanity of hisaims. Nay more, some few 
pacen. A be inclined to admit frankly that they had no expectation of 
deriving any pleasure from this custom of autumn trip. The pro- 
fessional man, for instance, who in meek subjection to his family 
obligations consents to wander forlorn for several weeks over the 
sandy shore which happens to suit the fondness for society of his 
sisters or daughters, is only an apparent pleasure-seeker. The two 
sexes have sometimes totally dissimilar conceptions of enjoyment, 
and the resort which offers abundance of amusement to women 
whose greatest daily excitement is a dinner party and the 

nade may be insufferably dull to their devuted protector. 

is is but one form of that singularly »verlooked variety of 

modern hardship, the subjection of men, and may perhaps be 

obviated when the idea of the value of individual liberty shall have 
penetrated the regions of the domestic relations. 

Not only so, but even in the case of the uncoerced pleasure- 
seekers who start on their autumn ramble of their own free will, 
the art presents its melancholy aspects. People rush from town 
to mountain or moor in the full belief that unimaginable delights 
await them. They are bond fide pleasure-seekers. Still, when 
one lights on them in the hours of fruition, they seem anything 
rather than the enviable partakers of the highest human felicity. 
It would be easy enough, no doubt, to moralize on this gloomy 
fact, and to point out how illusive are all the anticipations of 

ind, Or one might attempt, more philosophically perhaps, to 
explain how it is that so few pleasures come up to our ideas of 
them, and to show how large an ingredient of most of our en- 
joyments lies in the very act of anticipating and pursuing them. 
ut, leaving these more ambitious aims, we may content ourselves 
with indicating one or two special reasons for the frequent fruitless- 
ness of this annual search for pleasure. 

These failures to realize an annual felicity seem to be due to the 
great liability of a person nowadays to pursue his pleasure in a 
manner unsuitable to his capacities and habits. It might be said, 
no doubt, with some amount of truth, that few Englishmen possess 
a keen capacity for prolonged gratification; and certainly we 
betray, in comparison with some other nations, a striking absence of 
individual originality in planning new and fitting schemes of en- 
joyment. But, apart from these permanent hindrances, we may 

attention to a number of intluences which seem to concur 
just now in ¢éxposing people to this risk of illusion. One of 
these is obviously the new opportunities of travel afforded by the 
improved facilities and increased cheapness of travelling, and by 
the greatly altered distribution of wealth, both of w! ‘ch are a 
part of the industrial progress of the age. By reason of the latter, 
“e are continually finding themselves in possession of money 
which they have never before had occasion to discover uses ; 
and as the advance of our railway system is ever bringing 
them new temptations to extended touring, there is little room 
for wonder that so many novices set out on the difficult paths 
of travel. The plain uncultivated citizen finds perhaps his usually 
geass imagination inflamed by brilliant handbills setting forth 
roximity of Paris, the Rhine, and Italy. In an evil hour he 

yields to the importunate enticement and sets out on his foreign 
tour. Ignorant of the languages, modes of intercourse, and habits 
of life of the cities he visits, he soon discovers these unsuggestive 
surroundings to be uncanny and inhospitable. He has not the 
requisite culture to enjoy works of art, or to derive pleasure from 
observing the habits or studying the history of the people he 
visits ; and he very soon wearies of the incessant jargon, a with 
a deep conviction that all foreigners are the leagued foes of the 
British tourist, he returns miserable and embittered. We remember 
once falling in with such a simple tourist among the warm 
beauties of Venetian architecture. By some strange freak he had 
set out from the Black Forest, the original aim of his excursion, 
for that city, being impressed apparently by somebody's description 


. 


of its glories. He was able to endure the swift succession of Church 


visitings, with the French or broken English of the sacristant, 
for three days only, and his look of wearmess and despair when 
we last saw him was something unspeakably touching. Fifty 
years ago persons who entertained the plan of a foreign tour studi- 
ously prepared for it, and were possessed of the knowledge and 
culture fitted to profit by the plan. But, in spite of compact hand- 
books and manuals of conversation, the modern tourist too often 
finds the adverse forces of his new environment too much for him. 
Much the same thing may be seen among the less opulent classes. 
They are constantly inveigled into pleasure-trips for which they 
have little fitness. The simple bucolic whom one occasionally sees 
at a watering-place may serve as an illustration. He wanders, like 
some sad shade, with the equally gloomy forms of his wife and 
children, over the wide waste of sands, and looks moodily out on 
the harvestless sea. His mind is unprepared by reading and in- 
formation to take interest in the new objects which present them- 
selves. The sea has no tical associations, no suggestions of 
beauty, of mercantile profit, or even of thrilling disaster, for his. 
imagination ; and with thoughts still chained to the fields and 
cattle of his daily care, he longs for the evening train which is to 
bear him back to his familiar haunts. 

Closely connected with these industrial changes are other and 
social changes which help to explain the luckless choice of amusement 
made by so many people. The gradual transformation of the social 
system from an aristocratic to a plutocratic basis is accompanied 
by the imposition of a growing number of artificial criteria of rank. 
The natural and inimitable test of birth being gradually superseded, 
a code of new and stringent rules comes to be enforced, compliance 
with which is supposed to establish a person’s competence to enter 
and adorn a certain grade of society. These tests are naturally 
directed before all other things to pecuniary capabilities, and hence 
the increasing number of necessary extravagances under the burdea. 
of which so many people groan. Thus we find that hardly anybody 
who wishes to maintain an unambiguous social position is really at 
liberty to choose his mode of spending his autumn. The man on 
‘Change or the professional man who is anxious to keep well with 
his watchful neighbours, learns from his wife or daughter that 
this fashionable English watering-place, or that Swiss valley 
with its splendid hotels, is considered the thing for the season, 
and, however much he might prefer a quieter and less costly 
resort, the force of social calculations proves too much for him. 
From this it follows also that in the eager attempts of persons 
to wedge themselves into a slightly higher stratum of the social 
formation, they so frequently seize on the favourite amusements of 
that higher level. Whether it be the successful Liverpool specu- 
lator who tries somewhat late in life the vigorous pleasures of the 
chase, or the New York aspirant to social recognition whom one 
so often sees ignorant and Lelsiens, trying desperately to draw a 
little enjoyment from the European tour which is to float him 
safely into the desired haven, or the cleverly advertising West- 
End tradesman who takes a box at the opera and feels compelled 
to doze away a certain number of evenings in this bright portal 
to a higher sphere, we see in all cases alike the same sorry kind of 
pleasure-seeking under the force of a dominant ambition for social 
elevation. The impulse to earn the esteem of one’s fellows, 
though it be only for pecuniary attainments, is no doubt a worthy 
one, and it ought perhaps to be regarded as a mark of social pre- 
gress that so many people are ready to sacrifice personal gratifica- 
tion to considerations which have some altruistic elements in them. 
Yet one can hardly help feeling a touch of pity for the persons who 
thus try to delude themselves into the belief that they are in 
search of pleasure, and who are ready to commute the few oppor- 
tunities of intense enjoyment which life offers them for the chances 
of another nod of recognition or two from fashionable equipages. 


ROMAN REMAINS AT LYDNEY. 


EARLY two years ago (November 2, 1872), in a notice of 
AN Murray's Handbook to Gloucestershire, we glanced in passing 
at the existence of curious and important Roman remains on the 
north-west bank of the Severn, as well as on the opposite side of the 
river and county, round about Cirencester, and we pointed to the 
association of the name of Bathurst with the preservation of both. 
The Woolhope Field Club—which does not, as is slanderously 
reported, limit its researches to the edibility of toadstools and pufi- 
balls, but takes a lively interest in the antiquities as well as in the 
natural history of Herefordshire and its confines—has this 
paid a visit to Lydney Park, the seat of the Rev. W. H. Bathurst, 
and the site of a far more extensive Roman occupation than many of 
ourantiquaries and archeologists imagine. Unhackneyed bytourists, 
though not exempt from the neighbourhood of tall chimneys and the 
shriek of the railway whistle, Lydney Park stands beside the road 
from Gloucester to Chepstow, within an easy mile of the little 
town which gives it its name, on beautifully undulating ground at 
the outskirts of Dean Forest, and commands a grand outlook on 
the broad estuary of the Severn, and the Stinchcombe Hill 
and Vale of Berkeley on the other side of it. To the sketcher 
and lover of the picturesque its glades and uplands offer 
sylvan scenery of singular beauty ; and whether he regards the hale 
and magnificent old oaks and Spanish chestnuts, or the plane, 
service, and other fim wn rarer trees near the mansion, or 
yet again the small-leaved limes which, in the precincts of the 
remains of the Roman camps, villa, and temple, have bent their 
massive lateral branches to the earth only to start up afresh with new 
roots and a hardy independence of the parent stem, the arboriculturist 
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might deem himself fortunate. were he fixed for a week or more within 
reach of so attractive a field for his special study. At one time 
his path will be across a rich sward, the fertility of whose soil is 
attested by splendid timber; at another beside limestone rocks 
through crevices in which le roots and trunks of trees; 
whilst in the dell below trickles a tiny brooklet to complete a 
seene which the common folk believe to 4 a demesne of fairyland. 
At the extremity of the park, about two miles from the mansion, 
are vestiges of the old Roman mines and ironworks, known here, 
as at Coleford and Bream in the region of Dean Forest, as the 
“Scowles.” A writer on Dean Forest surmises that “‘scowles’ 
is a corruption of the British word ‘crowll’=caves”; but it is 
obviously safer, with the veteran antiquary, Mr. Thomas Wright, 
to confess utter ignorance of the “ unde derivata,” albeit the verb to 
“scowl,” which in one sense is to “look red and hot,” might 
t an etymology for want of a better. 
he Scowles, whencesoever named, designate uneven ground 
composed of cinder-heaps and sparse vegetation, and occasional 
copse-wood, hard by the entrance of an ancient Roman iron-mine. 
They are not uncommon in other parts of Dean Forest, and one 
such may be visited by Wye tourists in the neighbourhood of 
Symond’s Yat. But that which renders Lydney Park almost 
unique in its interest is that, apart from this trace of Roman vecu- 
pation, almost every square foot of it attests the former presence of 
the civilizing conqueror who inspired those he subdued not only 
with something of his industry, but also of his refinement and 
cultivation. Two camps of considerable strength and importance 
show it to have been a first-class military station of the Romans, 
co ing the Severn, and covering, according to the Hand- 
books, some eight acres. The larger of the two is of an irregular 
oblong shape, 830 ft. long and 730 ft. broad. It is single-ditched 
on all sides but the east, where, as the ascent is less steep, the 
ditch is twofold. The lesser camp is single-ditched and round. 
Within the entrenchments of the larger of the two, which lies to 
the right of an undoubted Roman road communicating with 
Caerwent, the father of the present owner, Mr. C. : 
Bathurst, sometime Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and a 
kinsman of Lord Sidmouth, was the first to discover and excavate 
the remains of a very considerable Roman villa or palace, with 
commensurate offices and adjacent buildings. To summarize a note 
of Dr. Ormerod to his elaborate paper on the “ British and Roman 
Roads leading to Caerwent” (Archeological Institute Proceedings, 
Bristol, 1851), the excavations disclosed the foundations of an ir- 
, the sides of which averaged two hundred 
feet, cmiainn of offices to the north-west, and of a palatial 
fabric on the north-east side. This latter had a portico 
along the west front, and an open court in the centre, 
surrounded by corridors in which, as well asin several chambers, 
occurred tesselated pavements, two of which were uncovered for 
the inspection of the Woolhope Club on their recent visit. To the 
north of this building and detached from it are hypocausts of 
considerable extent, the system of flues beneath the floors of the 
chambers above being distinctly traceable, although it would be 
too much to say that there is any extant proof that these chambers 
were bath-rooms. Here, too, are tesselated pavements of 
elaborate pattern, one of which was uncovered as a type of the 
rest, and which have remained carefully covered and preserved since 
their excavation by the first investigator, who had the forethought 
to treasure up the coins and numerous relics found on the spot, and 
to have plans and drawings executed, amongst which were 
e have yet to's of t of the princi a 
which is most interesting to tho classical sllemean-unieliin t 
traces of a temple, 95 ft. long by 75 ft. broad, from inscriptions 
and votive tablets in which may be gleaned at least the probable 
name of the owner and his seemingly Romano-British tutelar 
God. According to three inscriptions found in this temple 
and preserved in Mr. Bathurst’s interesting museum on votive 
tablets, this God was named Nodons, Nodens, or Nudens, and 
there is fair reason for supposing that he was a local 
British deity, adopted, after their accommodating fashion, into 
the tolerant Pantheon of the Romans in Britain. Old-fashioned 
readers will remember how forcibly Paley points out this char- 
acteristic of Roman policy in the first chapter of his Lvtdences, 
In the ruins of the temple was found an inscription in large 
characters, covering a long space, and, allowing for two or 
three lacune, easily decipherable. Its surroundings included a 
fanciful border representing the twisted bodies of salmon, the fish 
of the Severn, and cocks, serpents, dogs, and representations of 
human limbs, in connexion, it would seem, with the divinity of 
the temple. It would be going too far to say that this inscrip- 
tion indi in so many words the purpose of the building in 
which it was found, or the name of the deity to whom it was pre- 
sumably erected. Yet the burden of it, taken in connexion with 
the three votive tablets already mentioned, may be said to settle 
the question. D.A... . FLAVIUS SENILIS (it runs) PR. REL. EX 
STEPIBUS POSSUIT 0. ANTB VICIORINO INTER. . . . ATE. 
The first two letters are possibly the preenomina of Flavius Senilis, 
who may well have been the owner of the villa, even as he in this 
inscription claims to have been the founder of the temple. It has 
an tits for which 
6 igionis,” an ecclesiasti i r which authority is 
ing ; but they may also stand for “pretio releto,” 


not 
which, taken in conjunction with the words next following—/.e. |, 


BX STEPIBUS, or stipibus—would signify that the cost of the altar or 
shrine was liquidated by the pieces of money paid freely or 


at the instance of the priests by the votaries. Such faulty spellings 
as “ stepibus ” for “ stipibus,” “ possuit ” for “ posuit,” &c., may be 
illustrated from theother inscriptions as wellas fromthe whole range 
of later Roman epigraphy; and the learned Dr. M‘Caul, of University 
College, Toronto, has illustrated the practice of defraying the cost 
of putting up altars, statues, shrines, and the like from “penny 
contributions ” by an extant inscription in Switzerland to Mercurius 
Augustus. It is in truth to Dr. M‘Caul’s Britanno-Roman In- 
scriptions, published in Toronto and London in 1863, that we owe 
some of the most scholarly attempts at the solution of the inccrip- 
tion we are discussing. From what has been already made out, 
and the filling up of the lacuna between 0 and anTE with tue 
letters PUS CUR (opus curante), a text will have been reconstructed 
after a fashion which will be thus translatable: —“ Flavius Senilis 
set up this temple at a cost defrayed by small money-offerings, 
Victorinus being the builder or clerk of the works.” It should be 
noted that Victorinus is known to have been a name common among 
the Silures, and it will be observed that as yet we have not at- 
tempted to explain the defective INTER . . . ATE. The only 
plausible solution of itis Dr. M‘Caul’s suggestion that we should 
supply Am~=Interamnate, and understand the wordas an adjective 
denoting the place of birth ; so that Victorinus will thus be further 
identified as a local builder, Victorinus the Interamnian, or a 
native of the country between two rivers—“ the eye between Severn 
and Wye,” of which the proverb holds. This appendage of the 
birthplace is quite classical; and indeed in Cicero, pro Milone, we 
find mention of one Cassinius, cognomento Scola, Interamnas ; 
who was a native, of course, of Interamna in the mother- 
country. Against this ingenious restoration and conjecture 
militates the fact that the fragment of the first missing letter 
which is still visible is unlike the top of the other a’s in 
the temple inscription ; but exact uniformity in the shape of the 
written characters is perhaps not more to be looked for than strict- 
ness of orthography. What makes the suggestion of Interamnate 
more helpful and ingenious is that it will serve to unriddle the 
puzzle of another “ Inter” in one of the votive inscriptions, which 
we need not print in full, but of which it may suffice to say that 
its legend purports that “one Silvianus wagered a ring ; one-half 
(the value of it) he presented (or vowed) to the God Nodens, and 
(as a certain Senecianus won the bet, and left Silvianus to pay his 
vow to the God how he could) besought the deity not to grant the 
blessing of health to any one bearing the name of Senecianus, until 
the said ring was lodged by its winner in the god’s temple.” After 
the words “ donavit Nodenti” in the inscription, follows “ Inter” 
with no accusative after it, but a relative clause beginning “Quibus 
nomen Seneciani.” One explanation is to suppose an ellipse of 
“ eos”; another to take “ Inter” asa fi mt of “In termino,” 
referring to a terminal statue of Nodens. But the former is harsh, 
and the latter more than doubtful, as the terminal male statue hard 
by has nothing to identify it with the British ®sculapius, as 
Nodens is accounted to have been, but has much more the appear- 
ance of a Pan, or Silenus, or of a terminal bust of Socrates, as 
figured in King’s Horace. But if we might take the fragmentary 
“ Inter ” for “ Interamnati,” on the faith of the plausible comple- 
ment of Inter—ate in the other inscription, we have the God’s 
locale, 2s well as that of Victorinus, satisfactorily identified. In 
such matters conjecture of course demands a very liberal margin ; 
but it strikes us that Dr. M‘Caul’s conjecture is in the very 
spirit of cautious scholarship, and shows, like other of his | 
epigraphical studies, a remarkable acuteness in conjectural criti- 
cism., ‘This votive inscription is on lead or pewter. Two others 
of briefer tenor are on stone; and one of them records that 
Flavius Blandinus, a light-infantry man (armatura for armatus), 
readily, as was meet, paid his vow to the great God Nodons; while 
the second declares that Pectillus, as was meet, paid to the God 
Nudens his promised vow. In this latter occur two orthographical 
irregularities, “ promissit ” and “ Nudente ” for Nudenti. 

Whether the God’s name was Nodens, Nudens, or Nodons, and 
whether such name is, as Sir Samuel Meyrick thought, traceable 
to the British “noddi,” to preserve, or to Nodutus (or, as Varro 
calls him, Nodinus), said by Arnobius and Augustin to be a rural 
God presiding over the “ nodi culmorum,” is not of so much interest 
as the strongly corroborated fact that there was at Lydney a 
temple to a God of healing, held in repute and esteem by the 
military colony settled there, which seems to have testified this 
esteem by typical offerings in acknowledgment of his sanatory 
powers. As the application of the Greek epithet védvvec to 
/Esculapius is problematical, we may be excused for citing another 
conjecture of Dr. M‘Caul’s, which favours the identification of 
Nodons with Nodutus. “The circumstance that limbs were here 
offered” suggests to him the possibility of this God's connexion 
with the cure of diseases affecting the joints or“ nodi,” and the 
query whether the same deity may not have presided over “ vege- 
table and animal nodi.” However it be, here are three tablets— 
one in Jead, as we know from Tacitus (Ann. II., 69), was usual in 
recording execrations—witnessing to the name, and more or less 
to the functions, of a deity the remains of whose temple 
with the name of its founder and builder lie within 
the precincts of the greater — And this is the more 
interesting as, while Grose in his Antiquities avers that 
there are no traces of Roman occupation on either bank of the 
Severn beyond Gloucester, Hartshorne has made no mention of 
Lydney in his survey of the camps of the Romans in this neigh- 
bourhood. That was an im nt Roman station there, and 
that, when Rome had established herself in Britain, it became the 


| site of a palatial residence for some oflicer of distinction, is borne 
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the face of the ground itself, with its entrenchments, founda- 
tion walls, and numerous tesselated pavements. The museum in 
the mansion corroborates this conclusion by numerous coins of 
Galba, Hadrian, Antoninus, and other emperors, by curious and 
diverse ents of pottery and tessere, as well as rings, gems, 
hair-pins, fibula, and many more accessories of civilized Roman 
life. On two pieces of pottery are female faces with the hair so 
elaborately dressed that they might provoke the jealousy of modern 
“ artistes,” and the female terminal statue at one extremity of 
the greater camp gives evidence of no small skill in the use of the 
brush and the curling-irons. 


To turn, in conclusion, to the later traditions of Lydney Park, © 


with a parting reference to its magnificent timber, it must be 
noted that the Manor of Lydney was granted to a gallant sailor, 
Sir William Winter, by Queen Elizabeth in recognition of his 
services against the Spanish Armada. Oddly enough, old Fuller, 
as well as Evelyn in his Sylva, refers to the tradition that one 
object of that futile scheme of invasion was to destroy and 
eflace the noble woods of Dean Forest. If so, nothing could be 
more fitting than the grant to this naval hero of an outlying portion 
of that forest, which still, after the lapse of three hun years, 
can boast of oaks and chestnuts of such grand dimensions as to 
be the glory of the district, and to deserve the envy of the 


foreigner. 


JAY v. THE GRESHAM ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


— appears to be a difficulty in defining “ temperance.” 
A special jury of the county of York have been engaged for 
several days in trying the question whether a deceased lady of the 
name of Jay was of sober and temperate habits, and they seem to 
have adopted the distinction between ebrius and ebriosus which is 
explained in a well-known novel. So far as can be judged from a 
condensed report of evidence, Dr. Jay, the plaintiff in this case, 
has reed under considerable difficulties. He was husband of 
the deceased lady, and he brought an action against the Gresham 
Assurance Society upon a policy of insurance of her life which was 
effected in 1872, about a year after his marriage with her. His 
own counsel stated that decty after he was en to Mrs. Jay 
he noticed in her “ some symptoms of excitement, which he ascribed 
to the effects of liquor, and under that impression he wrote to 
break off the engagement.” Afterwards, however, he discovered 
that he was mistaken, and recalled his letter. Another fact 
was mentioned by the plaintiffs counsel in his opening. Mrs. 
Jay fell into a ditch between Scalby and Scarborough, but 
the ditch was covered with grass, and had deceived other 
og in the same way, and counsel undertook to prove that when 

. Jay fell into the ditch she was perfectly sober. This is 
what lawyers call a plea in confession and avoidance, and unfor- 
tunately the admission that Mrs. Jay fell into the ditch is clear, 
while the evidence that she was sober at the time could hardly 
go beyond this, that the witness saw no reason to suppose that 
she was tipsy. An obstacle still more serious to the plaintifi’s 
success existed in a letter of the plaintiff, containing the words, 
“T never knew till she was married, and the li e insured, 
that Mrs. Jay’s failing was of old standing.” The plaintiff's 
explanation of the word “ failing” is that it meant “ excitability.” 
It is quite ible, however, that the plaintiff may have persuaded 


’ himself, when he signed the proposal for the policy, that it correctly 


described Mrs. Jay’s habits and condition, though he may have 
learned to take a different view afterwards. But the question for 
trial was whether the description was substantially correct when the 
proposal was made, and, as the jury have found a verdict for the 
laintiff, we must take it that a | thought that this “ excita- 
ility” which the plaintiff ascribed to his wife was compatible 
with sober and temperate habits. 

A former clergyman of Scalby stated that he had known Mrs. 
Jay, and had never seen anything about her to denote intemperance. 
About twenty-four other witnesses were called to speak to the 
same point. They all agreed in describing her as an “ excitable ” 
woman, but declared that they never saw any signs of intemperance 
about her. Oncross-examination, however, two of these witnesses 
admitted having seen Mrs. Jay apparently under the influence of 
liquor. The defendants, on the other hand, produced medical 
evidence to prove that, during a period of several years, Mrs. Jay 
had been advised and treated as a person of intemperate habits. 
Thus a witness who had attended her in the years 1864-6 
“ yemonstrated with her on the subject of drinking, and advised 
her to give up brandy altogether.” Another witness attended 
her for the last time in 1871. “He warned her that she was 
ruining her health and constitution by indulgence.” There was also 
evidence of witnesses connected by marriage with Mrs. Jay, who, 
it was suggested, were unfriendly to the plaintiff. Her brother-in- 
law “ seen her absolutely drunk three times.” He had told 
Dr. Jay before his marriage that Mrs. Jay (then Mrs. Lupton) 
took an excessive quantity of stimulants, and warned him against 

ing her. But this witness also ‘stated that, when she came 
on a visit to him in the autumn of 1872, she was better. “ After 
that visit she went ‘to Malton to be examined by Dr. Hickson on 
behalf of the Assurance Society.” It 1s beyond doubt that Dr. 
Hickson passed her, and he stated in the witness-box that when 
he passed her she showed no signs of intemperate habits. She was 
married in September 1871, the proposal forinsuring her life was dated 
August 19, 1872, and she was examined probably within a month 
afterwards. Thus, when Dr. Hickson saw her, she had been under 


the care, both marital and medical, of Dr. Jay for nearly a year 
and it is highly probable that both her habits and her health had 
improved considerably during that period. Dr. Jay first became 
acquainted with her in July 1871, only about two months before 
his marriage with her, so that substantially the whole of his know- 
ledge of her habits was obtained when those habits were likely to 
be under his influence. She had been left a widow in 1870, and, 
supposing the tendency towards stimulants to have existed before 
that time, it was likely to increase during widowhood, and might 
possibly decrease again after her marriage with the plaintiff in 
1871. This view of the case may explain not only the plaintiff's 
acctement, but also the fact that the jury, after five hours’ delibera- 
tion, substantially adopted it, as they must have done to find a 
verdict in his favour. They may have thought that Mrs. Jay was 
capable of being described, without violent untruth, in August 
1872, as a person of sober and temperate habits. If they did not 
think this they ought to have found their verdict for the de- 
fendants. 

The jury might possibly think the law, 2s explained to them by 
the Judge, severe, and might incline to mitigate it in practice. 
Mr. Baron Amphlett seems to have told them that the pro- 
posal which was the basis of the policy amounted in law to a 
warranty, so that, if the questions put by the Assurance Office 
were answered untruly, although the untruth was not known to. 
the insurers, the policy would be vitiated. ‘“ This,” he said, “ wasa 
harsh construction. But, as the law stood, he was bound to lay 
down that rule.” The use of the word “warranty” in connexion 
with this subject has been objected to, as tending to introduce 
confusion, by a learned Judge, who said in a well-known case, 
“ The breach of a warranty does not avoid the contract, unless the 
warranty amounts to a condition.” Mr. Baron Amphlett doubtless 
meant to use the word “ warranty” in this sense, as a warranty in 
the nature of a condition. The proposal was the basis of the 
policy, or, in other words, the policy was only ted on condition 
that the statements in the proposal were true in point of fact, and 
not merely true as far as the plaintiff's knowledge went. Policies are 
now usually framed so as to avoid any possibility ofsuch questions 
as formerly arose, whether, in the absence of fraud, a statement 
untrue in fact would avoid the policy. As no point was made 
upon the construction of the policy in the present case, we may 
assume that the Judge’s reading of it was correct, although he said 
that this was a “harsh construction.” It follows that the jury 
might have found against the plaintiff without convicting him of 
fraud ; but it was assumed by the plaintiff's counsel that if Mrs. 
Jay's habits were such as the witnesses for the defendants had 
stated, Dr. Jay must have known of them, “and therefore it was 
impossible to separate the question of fraud from that of 
warranty.” It seems to us, however, equally po gee to dis- 
believe some parts of the defendants’ case, and therefore we 
can only infer either that the jury thought those parts 
of the case compatible with sober and temperate habits 
in the deceased, or that the jury did distinguish between 
fraud and warranty, and, thinking that the plaintiff had 
been honestly incorrect in his answers, determined to do what 
they thought justice in spite of law. The appearances at the 
post mortem examination are very difficult to get over. Even 
Dr. Hickson, who had examined Mrs. Jay for insurance, admitted 
that “friability” of the liver, such as was found in her after 
death, might be “an early sign of fatty degeneration of the liver,” 
and that was sometimes due to intemperance. Three medical 
witnesses called by the defendants declared their opinion that the 
appearances found on the examination had been caused by the 
abuse of stimulants. Taking these opinions in conjunction with 
the evidence of other medical men who had attended Mrs. Jay in 
the years previous to 1871, a strong prtmd facte case is made out 
against the probability that Mrs. Jay’s habits could have been strictly 
sober and temperate in 1872. Even her brother-in-law, who stated 
that, when she came on a visit to him in the autumn of 1872, she 
was better, added, “ he checked her from drinking brandy.” 

It is unsatisfactory to attempt to form an opinion on such a 
case from necessarily brief reports of evidence. ‘There will perhaps 
be a motion for a new trial next term, and, ifso, the discussion 
may be expected to range over the whole of the shorthand-writer’s 
notes ; but on a hearing én banco it will not be necessary for the 
plaintiff to denounce the defendants as listening to and collecting 
scandal, nor for the defendants to answer that the protection of 
their shareholders is the only object of their proceedings. It is a 
serious matter for an Assurance Company to attempt to resist a 
claim and to fail in so doing. As was said by the plaintiff's counsel, 
the case is important to all persons who effect insurances on their 
lives, and who wish to know whether they are bequeathing to 
their families a law-suit or a provision for their subsistence. We 
shall look therefore with interest next November to see whether 
any further proceedings are taken in the case. 


MACAULAY IN OFFICE. 


ie his essay on the Life and Writings of Addison, Macaulay 
refers to an idle tradition that the author of the best papers 
in the Spectator, when in office, was sorely puzzléd about the 
preparation of a letter to the King, and had to call in a clerk, who 
at once did what was wanted. And then the modern essayist 
preceeds to demolish a story “ flattering to mediocrity,” and to 
“ deprive dunces of their consolation” by showing that Addison 
probably wanted some information on a mere point of official 
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form, which the ablest statesman cannot know by intuition, and 
which it is the duty of permanent Under-secretaries and of head 
clerks to have at their fingers’ ends. The origin of the anecdote 
is doubtless to be traced to that dislike of literary ability which 
pervades the official intellect, brought up entirely on Resolutions, 
“Proceedings,” and red tape. It flavours some of Mr. Trollope’s 
characters—Butterwell, Sir Raffle Buffle, and even Adolphus 
Crosbie. There is a feeling in some quarters that a man who can 
write a slashing leader cannot be trusted to pen an official “ wig oie 
and while some critics marvel how Mr. Tom Taylor can ever have 
shown himself efficient as Secretary to the Board of Health, others 
are never so delighted as when they can detect a grammatical 
error in the Juventus Mundi, or an inappropriate epithet in 
Coningsby or Lothair. The truth is that, though there are certain 
characteristics which mark a good official style, there is no reason 
whatever why men distinguished at the bar, in the senate, or in 
literature, should not confute a diplomatist or instruct a sub- 
ordinate in language simple, perspicuous, and yet strong. The 
official style of both Croker and Canning is said to have been a 
model of that species of composition. We have been led to make 
these remarks by the perusal of a small volume which contains 
the minutes of Lord Macaulay on Education in India, written in 
the years 1835, 18 36, and 1837. After the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company in 1833, Macaulay filled the 
new office of fourth or Legal Member of Council, during a part 
of the administrations of Lord William Bentinck and Lord 
Auckland. At the same time he discharged gratuitously the 
duties of President of the Committee or Council of Public In- 
struction. This office was by no means a mere sinecure, nor was it 
one in which the occupant, like a Lord Rector, could clear his 
conscience by the annual delivery of an elaborate historical essay. 
The Council had its secretary, who drafted the correspondence, 
kept the books, and prepared the agenda; but the members had the 
superintendence ofall the existing colleges and schools in the Bengal 
Presidency, and this involved the solution of all local and petty 
squabbles, as well as the determination of those broad and important 
rinciples which are sure to be hotly discussed as soon as the 
tate sets itself in earnest to educate any portion of the commu- 
nity. Many men very familiar with the career and character of 
Macaulay might be inclined to surmise that, as President of this 
Council, he must have occupied himself solely with great subjects, 
and that he left details either to his secretary or to the colleagues 
whose training and experience had made them familiar with 
Oriental literature and Anglo-Indian life. Nothing of the kind 
happened. Macaulay certainly was called on to put forth his 
whole strength in the celebrated controversy of the Anglicists and 
Orientalists ; and the minute which he penned in favour of the 
English language is, in finish, argument, and point, almost equal to 
his contributions tothe Edinburgh Review. But he really seems to 
have thrown himself into the ordinary work of control and 
direction with single-heartedness and zeal. At that epoch there 
were no Inspectors of schools. The whole business was done by 
Committees. Everything was referred to the governing 
body at Calcutta, and Macanlay had to decide what amount of 
rent should be sanctioned for a school-house, what sort of books 
should be purchased as prizes, and what travelling allowance 
should be recommended for a master who was transferred from 
one school in Behar to another in the North-Western Provinces. 
Now we were quite prepared to find in Macaulay’s notes and 
minutes some very clever writing, some ingenious paradoxes, and 
some occasional dogmas. But we were hardly prepared for the 
amount of conciliation which he evinces in dealing with irritable 
colleagues and subordinates, and for the strong, sterling, practical 
common sense with which he sweeps away rubbish or cuts the 
knots of local and departmental problems. Some of his decisions 
are still influencing the course of education in India to this hour; 
and others, on transient or ephemeral topics, have a pleasant flavour 
of originality or humour aes them. Though the educational 
system was not very old, abuses had already crept in. A gentle- 
man named Adam, well known for his compilation of statistics of 
indigenous vernacular schools, lamented the discontinuance of 
“heredi professorships.” Macaulay reminds his colleagues 
that there is something “ extravagantly absurd ” in such appoint- 
ments, and says :—“ Here are six endowments of the same sort. 
Two are continued, and Mr. Adam acknowledges that they are 
mere jobs. But if the other four were revived, ‘an immense 
impulse would be given to learning.’ I am forced to say that I 
do not see how Mr. Adam has arrived at this conclusion.” The 
Local Committee of Furruckabad, having spent 12,000 rupees very 
heedlessly, ask for 8,000 rupees more. ‘Ihey are told that a “la 
grant of money has been spent in enabling a cunning old Mussal- 
man to acquire a high character for piety and munificence amongst 
his brethren at the cost of the State. ‘he only use to which, as 
far as I can see, this institution [a Madrassa or Mahommedan 
school] can now be put to is that it may serve as a warning 
to us in our future dealings with these liberal founders 
and endowers of colleges.” A martinet colonel urges the neces- 
sity of patting military men on the Committee as a check on 
the civilians. He is informed that the “Council have never, to 
the best of my belief, been troubled by such idle jealousies. I 
would appoint the fittest men, without caring to what branch of 
the service they belonged, or whether they ileaged to the service 
at all.” The practice of giving false encouragement to learning 
called forth some apt remarks. Almost as many prizes were given 
in one school as there were students; and in another the boys 
received stipends to tempt them to learn. The President says 


truly that the most trifling honorary distinction—a copper medal, 
or a book worth two ru if given only to one highly dis- 
tinguished student, would do more to excite industry than a 
thousand rupees laid out ob apragated to the majority. And he 
“ cannot consent to pay anybody to study until we have the means 
of furnishing instruction to all who are desirous to study without 
being paid.” At that very time it had been actually Lape pee 
that, certain stipends having been abolished, compensation should 
be given to those students who in process of time, and in the run 
of promotion, might have enjoyed the same. Macaulay demolished 
this contention by showing that a vested interest was one thing 
and a contingent interest another; and he followed it up by re- 
marking that, though when the posts of Teller and Auditor of 
the Exchequer and of Chief Justice in Eyre were abolished in 
1817, as were half-a-score Irish bishoprics in 1833, the rights 
of incumbents were respected, yet Parliament stopped there, and 
never considered the case of an Irish curate who might have been 
a bishop, or of a young politician who had a fair chance of becom- 
ing Chief Justice. ‘ Let those who have anything keep it, is a 
plain rule. But let those who hope for anything get it, is quite 
a different rule.” In the same strain he objected to pension the 
families of schoolmasters, or a corrector of the Arabic press 
whose situation had been abolished as utterly useless, and he 
annihilated a ridiculous proposal to start an infant school, resem- 
bling those of England, for the children of coolies and tailors. 
This absurdity was the more startling because it was backed by 
men who pretended to have some knowledge of “the habits and 
feelings of the natives.” 

The passage in which Macaulay discusses the relations of parents 
to children, and the duty of individuals and of Government to step in 
occasionally and supply what is wanting, is too long for quotation. 
But its general sense is admirable, and it ends with a sentence which 
like that of a Bishop not long ago about England free and England 
sober, may startle and alarm, though it is sen lesstrue :-—“TI would 
rather hear a boy of three years old lisp all the bad words in the 
language than that he should have no Seiings of family affection ; 
that his character should be that which must be expected in one 
who has had the misfortune of having a schoolmaster instead of 
a mother.” In the comparative infancy of education the Council 
was occasionally sorely troubled to find any masters competent to 
teach sharp young Hindus. They got the leavings of other pro- 
fessions—missionaries tired of converting or of not converting 
the natives, a sub-editor who had quarrelled with his chief, a 
clerk who had lost his place, and a shopkeeper who had failed. 
But the President would not reject a candidate who could not 
spell the word “ proselytize” correctly, nor another who mistook 
Argos for Corinth, and sent Crassus to Spain instead of to Corinth. 
He was for any candidate of respectable character who could 
“ yead, write, and work a sum.” This tenderness is remarkable 
in a writer who was perpetually twitting English gentlemen with 
their deficiency in the knowledge attained by fourth-form boys and 
girls at a boarding-school. On the subject of proper books for 
school prizes, and even for school courses, something may be 
learnt even now from such a discussion on India. Robinson Crusoe 
was worth all the grammars of rhetoric and logic in the world. 
Jack the Giant Killer and Gulliver's Travels were far superior to 
books filled with idle definitions and distinctions which “every 
man who has learned them makes haste to forget.” ‘ Who ever 
reasoned the better,” asks the President, “ for having been taught 
the difference between a syllogism and an enthymeme?” “or who 
composed with greater spirit and elegance because he could 
define an oxymoron or an aposiopesis?” On another occasion he 
objected to pay 300/. for an Asiatic version of Bridge’s Algebra, 
“a translation which nobody will read, of an original which 
nobody was ever the wiser for reading.” Then a certain gentle- 
man was going to leave the station of Hooghly, and, as constantly 
happens in Indian society, wanted to dispose of his library. The 
Local Committee was willing to take it in a lump, and would have 
rewarded Nobin Ghose and Mohan Bose, successful prizemen, 
with Abercrombie on the “ Intellectual Powers,” Dick’s ‘Moral 
Improvements,” Young’s “Intellectual Philosophy,” and Chalmers’s 
** Poetical Economy,” whatever this last work may be. To this 
list were added such attractive compilations as Niggen’s “ Earth,” 
Mudie’s “ Sea,” and somebody else’s “Fire and Air.” Macaulay, 
premising that there ought to be a marked distinction between a 
school-book and a prize-book, and that he had not forgotten his 
delight at getting Boswell’s Life of Johnson when he was fourteen, 
gave his colleagues offhand a list of prize-books, including amongst 
many others Gil Blas, the Arabian Nights, and Southey’s “ Nelson,” 
some of which maintain their ground in India to this day. 

In short, though we are occasionally reminded that Macaulay 
in office was still the biting essayist and the irrepressible scholar, 
his perception of scholastic absurdities, and his refutation of 
official crotchets, appear to have supplied to his colleagues 
exactly what they required. One member wished to imprint 
armorial bearings of some kind on an array of well-bound prize- 
books. Macaulay reminds him that heraldry is not a science, but 
a pasa of arbitrary canons, which in the eyes of Englishmen are 
only saved by associations and memories from absurdity and gro- 
tesqueness. But to Hindus, and more especially to Mahomme- 
dans, “a lion rampant with a folio on his paw, with a man standing 
on each side of him with a telescope over his head, and with a 
Persian motto under his feet, must seem very mystexious or very 
absurd.” He was in the main right; but the natives of India have 
long learned to tolerate in their rulers many social customs which 
must to them appear more unattractive or offensive than embla- 
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zoned books. With equal point and earnestness did the pen of 
Macaulay protest against e ing a taste for architectural 
elegance in schools for which the essentials had not been provided ; 
against widening the breach between Hindus and Mahommedans 
by ing them separately, or by allowing either class to mono- 
polize a liberal education ; against giving too many holidays; and 
against teaching English without at the same time giving 
jads the opportunity of learning their own vernacular tongue. 
And im one of his earliest minutes he sketches out a plan 
which, recommended officials of 
t practical experience, is in roper only just now 
Cooduced in its fulness, and was only tried at all by the pre- 
sent Governor of Jamaica ten years ago, a quarter of a century 
after Macaulay’s time. This was simply to build up a system of 
vernacular education for the masses by improving the existing 
7 schools. Macaulay would have given grants in aid, of 
amount, to the dominies who ide over these rural 
seminaries, on the principle that it is preferable to elevate them, 
where they exist in thousands, than to endeavour to supplant them 
by scores or hundreds of our own invention. The germ of another 
very serious difficulty was clearly foreseen and predicted. The 
object of educating the intelligent portion of the nativecommunity 
is that they may be conductors of knowledge to the people. But 
it is obviously useless to fill them with knowledge at one end and 
then to separate them from the masses at the other. Yet some- 
thing of this kind has happened, and it is what Macaulay foresaw. 
A native who has graduated in Arts or Law in any Indian Uni- 
versity is to a certain extent estranged from his countrymen. 
His one object is to gain a situation under Government, or to obtain 
success at the Bar. The time may come when it will pay a native 
to take honours in surveying, to create a literature for thousands of 
readers, or to find some other way to independence than the judicial 
or executive lines. But this time hasnot arrived. And though the 
public service is more efficiently recruited than it used to be by the 
plethora of educated collegians, yet we submit that the highest 
aim of all State education is not that holders of prizes should 
become holders of places and pensions, 

One more extract and we have done. At one of the colleges of 
Calcutta the yearly distribution of prizes was followed by an 
exhibition of spouting for the edification of the English and the 
native community. ‘The selection was unfortunate, and the actors 
and the play were so effectively disposed of by Macaulay’s 
thetoric that, to the best of our knowledge, the thing has never 
again been tried :— 

Ican conceive nothing more grotesque than the scenes from the Merchant 
page ay with Portia represented by a little black boy. Then, too, I 

the subjects of recitation ill chosen. The society of Caleutta assemble 
to see what progress we are making, and we produce, as a sample, a boy who 
repeats some blackguard doggrel of George Colman’s about a fat gentleman 
who was put to bed over an oven, and about a man-midwife who was called 
out of his bed by a drunken man at night. Our disciple tries to hiccup, 
and staggers about in imitation of the tipsy English sailors whom he has 
seen at the punch-houses. Really, if we can find nothing better worth 
pg than this trash, we had better give up English instruction alto- 

er. 

It may be doubted whether scenes from ZL’ Avocat Patelin or 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme are altogether suited to annual displays 
at our publicschools. But there can be no question that Macaulay 
conferred a lasting benefit on Young Bengal by refusing to permit 
Hindus to graduate publicly in buffoonery and vulgar oaths. We 
have no space left to give any summary of the grand controversy 
between the Anglicists and the Orientalists, in which Macaulay 
triumphed and the Pundits were defeated. Cicerone laudatore 
opus est. The historian should have described the battle him- 
self; prejudice, ponderous but useless erudition on one side ; 
light, sweetness, and a liberal education on the other. 

The little volume from which these extracts have been taken 
exhibits Macaulay in a new and pleasing light. The work begun 
by him and his colleagues is bearing fruit to this day, and the 
cardinal principles of his policy have never been assailed with 
success or abandoned without detriment. The connexion of 
Macaulay with the East isnow half forgotten; in another genera- 
tion his residence at Calcutta may become as recondite a question 
of scholarship as the two or three visits of Atschylus to Sicily; 
and some diligent student of the twentieth century may possibly 
have to take some pains to prove to a sceptical or ill-informed 
public that the founder of the Indian Penal Code and the friend 
and colleague of Lord William Bentinck was one and the same 
— as the author of the History and of the Lays of Ancient 


THROWING A LIGHT ON IT. 


A CONFERENCE of Spiritualists was lately held in London, 
and arrived at the conclusion that the great need of the age 
is a recognition of the truth of Spiritualism and a practical ac- 
ceptance of its teachings. Within a week after this Conference 
some proceedings took place at Gateshead which do not render it 
= le that this great need of the age will be pat attained. 
t appears that Mr. Auckland, grocer, of Gateshead, paid a shilling 
and got a ticket of admission to a room in Freemason’s Hall in that 
town. His assistant, named Rook, paid a shilling, and was ad- 
mitted at the same time. They sat down. One of the party 
assembled in the room said that any gentleman present might 
fasten the hands of the mediums. Mr. Auckland saw two women 
opposite to him. These were the mediums. They appeared to be 


fastened. He ~was requested to sit in a particular place. His hands 
were held by two persuns. Before the gas was turned down, it: was 
stated that those of the company who were.sitting opposite to the 
mediums might put their feet on the mediums’ feet, to feel whether 
or not they attempted to withdraw. Mr. Auckland hereupon put 
his feet on the feet of one of the mediums, He saw some one 
attempt to fasten the medium to the chair. The gas was now 
turned down, and some one began singing a “ spiritual” hymn very 
lustily. The medium who was opposite to him sang very heartily. 
He did not sing. The song was “Shall we gather at the river.” 
Mr. Auckland still had one of his feet on those of the medium. 
After that, some one sang ‘‘ a Newcastle song,” which is described 
as “ quite different from the sentimental song” about gathering at 
the river. After other songs, Mr. Auckland put his hand into his 

ocket and took hold of a lantern which he had brought with 

im. There was a noise, and he turned the lantern to that 
— of the room whence the noise proceeded. The noise was 
ike as if some one was beating something about the floor. It was 
said that that was the spirit Geordie.” Qn turning his lantern 
on the spot, he found that the medium furthest from him was in 
the act of sitting down in the chair, and the straps he saw hanging 
loose. “He had not the slightest doubt about that being the 
fact.” He found no one on the floor. He saw no man in any 
place except the circle. He saw nothing to account for the noise 
that he heard except the medium at liberty. After a few minutes, 
the gas was turned up, and one of the mediums was taken out of 
the room. She was said to be in hysterics. Mr. Auckland now 
attempted to leave the room, but was pushed or held back by two 
leaders of the meeting, Mr. Blake and Mr. Pickup, against 
whom a charge of assault was preferred by Mr. Auckland. 
The real object of this proceeding appears to have been 
to give Mr. Auckland an opportunity of stating on oath 
before magistrates what he saw when he turned the light of 
his lantern upon the Spiritualists. He admitted that he knew 
that it was to be a dark séance, and that strangers were only ad- 
mitted on condition that they linked their hands, and did not 
unfasten them during the performance. He did not remember 
being told, when he first went in, not to expect any manifestations. 

The assistant, Rook, was also examined, and said that he went 
with his master to the séance. He sat down, and his hands were 
held. He saw a light flash from his master’s lantern, and he then 
saw a man, a member of the Society, with a ginger beard, 
who was one of the circle when the gas was turned down, 
lying on the floor with a broken iiddle in his hand. 
He also saw one of the mediums in the act of sitting down, 
and one of the members leaning on the arm of the chair. 
A witness for the defendants said that he told Mr. Auckland that 
he would have to stop until it was seen whether he had done any 
damage. “The fiddle was broken, and the medium was in 
hysterics.” He was certain that she was in hysterics. He 
described himself as an “investigator,” and he admitted 
that he held Mr. Auckland’s hand, and would not allow him 
to put out his foot. He said that when the lantern was 
turned on, the mediums were sitting in their chairs. Another 
witness, who was not a member of the Society, heard some one ask 
the persons present to tale hold of each other's hands, and not to 
unfasten them until the gas was turned on, “or the conse- 
quences might be very serious.” It was explained that a musical 
box, or something of that kind, might be floating about the room, 
and if the light was turned on it might come down, and do 
some one a serious injury. There were some rappings, and things 
of that sort, and then Mr. Auckland flashed a light across the 
room. He heard convulsive sounds proceeding from one of the 
mediums. He recognized her face, and would swear she was on 
the chair, and had the straps round her wrists. He believed the 
girl was in hysterics. 

The discussion between advocates on the question of assault is, 
for our present purpose, immaterial. The magistrates ultimately 
decided that both parties were in the wrong, and that-each party 
should pay their own costs. The man with the ginger beard, 
whom the witness Rook said he saw lying on the floor with a 
broken fiddle in his hand, was not called as a witness, nor does 
any attempt appear to have been made to compel Mr. Auckland 
to pay for damage to the broken fiddle or to the girl who 
had hysterics. No musical box descended on anybody's head. 
If Mr. Auckland and his assistant are to be believed, their 
testimony ought to be conclusive. Mr. Auckland swore that when 
he turned the light on, the medium furthest from him was in the 
act of sitting down, and the straps were hanging loose. Buta 
witness on the other side swore that one of the mediums was on 
the chair with the straps round her wrists. This, however, may 
have been the medium nearest to Mr. Auckland, and she might 
have good reasons for not moving. Another witness swore that the 
mediums were sitting in their chairs. If he spoke as to a moment 
later than that spoken to by Mr. Auckland, the two statements 
might be consistent. The assistant, Rook, swore that he 


| saw one of the mediums in the act of sitting down. Healso swore 
that the man with the ginger beard was on the floor, but Mr. 


Auckland saw no one on the floor. However, they both agree that 
one of the mediunis was in the act of sitting down, and this is as 
strong evidence as is likely to be ever attained in such a case, But 
probably it will convince only those who did not need to be con- 
vinced. At the Conference of Spiritualists,a member remarked 
that a piece of cloth cut off by a female spirit from her 
54 moteiilieel ” skirt was found to have been dressed with lime 
in the Manchester fashion, “and he admitted that this presented a 
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difficulty: to Sntee ists. which had not yet’ been surmounted.” 
The candour of this admission surprises.us, for we should have thought 
that a — capable of’ believing in a “ materialized ” skirt at all 
would been easily able to believe that the spirits could dress 
it in any fashion whatever. Another member mentioned an 
instance in which spirits had manufactured pills which were after- 
wards taken with marked effect by a lady of his acquaintance. If 
it appeaxed on examination that these pills were made of ordinary 
doctor's stuff we should not expect that Spiritualists would be 
at all shaken in their belief. Indeed the spirits of the middle ages 
were abundantly materialized. We all remember the story of St. 
Dunstan’s servant who, in his master’s absence, used his charm, and 
ordered the spirit which answered the call to be perpetually bring- 
ing more beer. The spirit obeyed this order so energetically that the 
servant was almost drowned in beer when his master rescued him. 
Hitherto the modern spirits have supplied little except remarkably 
poor verses. If rey any desire to hold a really experimental 
séance, we would suggest that the floor of the room might be covered 
with fine sand, as was done when Daniel solved the mystery of the 
nightly. consumption of provisions in the Temple of Bel. Neither a 
medium nor a member with ginger beard would be able to assist the 
irits in their performanees without leaving marks upon the floor. 
ut perhaps, if marks were clearly seen, it would be soa that a 
“ materialized” spirit made them. The priests of Bel, upon the 
discovery of their imposture, were put to death, and it would be 
useful if, clear proof of Seuied practice by Spiritualists, 
they could be punished summarily as rogues and vagabonds. The 
of Gloucester, in King Henry VI., miraculously cures 
a —_ at St. Alban’s by sending for the town beadle with 
his whip. Those who pretend that a musical box ean float 
in air, but only while are joined and light excluded, 
deserve to be encountered with the same convincing argument. 
One Dr. Davies read a paper at the Conference, in which he de- 
fined his position with regard to Spiritualism as that of an inquirer, 
adding that, even if he became convinced of its truth, he saw no 
reason why he should alter the opinions he at present held as a 
clergyman of the Church of England. It appears to us that a good 
deal depends upon what may be the opinions which Dr. Davies at 
present holds. We should think that Spiritualism is incon- 
sistent with any rational form of Christianity. Indeed a speaker 
at the Conference thought “that the nnee of sym- 
pathy with the New Testament ought to be expunged from 
the Association’s principles,’ and we incline to with 
him. He believed that the introduction of the theological 
element militated against the spread of Spiritualism, espe- 
cially in the Midland counties, “where the people are rather 
Radical in their tendencies.” Some revelations, cal are quite 
orthodox, while others supply improvements upon the Bible. 
Thus we find that a spirit calling himself the Egyptian has ap- 
— several times at Brighton. This is, or was, a wicked spirit, 
ut Mrs. Woodforde, “a lady in every sense of the term,” seems 
now to have him under control as fully as Michael Scott had “ the 
fiend in the shape of ahuge black horse ” on which he rode through 
the air from Scotland to Paris. A gentleman of the name of 
Snow testifies to the beneficial effect on his health of a course 
of mesmerizing which, through Mrs. Woodforde, he has undergone 
from her guides, including, as we understand, the once wicked, 
but now penitent, Egyptian. Mr. Snow feels sure that “all 
persons whose constitutions require a refined and delicate influence 
could not do better than apply to the same source.” We ouly 
hope that Brighton is duly sensible of the privileges it enjoys. It 
keeps the devil-fish in the Aquarium, and the Devil himself 
may be spoken with by persons requiring a refined and 
delicate influence for their constitutions, if they think proper 
to apply to Mrs. Woodforde. It almost makes one melancholy to 
hear that the Devil has thus taken to a pious course. He was in 
life an Egyptian prince or chief who oppressed and tortured the 
children of 1, and since his death for three thousand years he 
has tempted men and women to murder, rapine, and every evil 
deed ; but now he is sensible of a strange softened feeling, he sees 
the wickedness and vileness of his past existence, he asks for 
our pity and our prayers, he is willing to make himself generally 
usefulat Mrs. Woodtorde’s séances, and, in short, he may be safely 
recommended as a very nice man for a small tea-party. We 
cannot help saying that this is a sad come-down in the world 
for him, and we can only hope that he may be spared the 
additional humiliation of having a lantern turned on during his 
revelations. Dr. Davies will no doubt be glad to hear that Mr. 
Snow considers that the Christian doctrine of mediation has been 
elucidated at Mrs. Woodforde’s séance at Brighton. The Spiritualist 
may be e to explain in an early number that the truth of 
its principles has been conclusively demonstrated at Gateshead. 
We think, however, that if Mr. Blake and Mr. Pickup were so 
clearly in the right they need not have got into such a passion with 
Mr. Auckland. We do not find that the apostles of Christianity 


ever threatened to smash anybody's nose. 


THE SPHINX TRANSLATED. 


ie would be unfair to judge of a French play by an English 
version, and particularly unfair when that play happens to con- 
tain the character of a Frenchitied Scotchman, which.is absurd even 
in the original, and cannot help becoming extravagnatly ludicrous 
in a translation. The heroine of the Sphinw is a married lady 
who, during her husband's absence on foreign service, contemplates, 


or pretends to contemplate, elopement with a Scottish marquis. 
The refinements by witch Fuesh dramatists endeavour to give 
an air of novelty to adultery perish in the attempt to transfer 
to the English stage, and the loss is not greatly to be regretted. 
Lord Astley deseribes himself as a man who asks nothing, who. 
expects little, and who gives.everything; and he thinks, and. so de 
we, that the lady may he at loss to understand the devotion which 
he offers to her. To ask.a:married woman to run/away with you, 
and to say that youvare asking nothing, is certainly putting a new 
gloss on an ol hioned. sin. Lord Astley has thought that 
Blanche de Chelles was suffering a premature weariness of life, 
and he has dreamed. of providing for her in his Scottish castle a. 
retreat from fati and disgust, where she may reign alone; for 
he promises, his word is sure, that he will never trouble: her 
with his presence without being summoned by her. The 
sele privilege that he would claim would be that of guarding 
her domain, and of pvotecting against all comers, even at 
the cost of his own life, the repose of hers. It is only neces- 
sary to translate Lord Astley’s speeches somewhat closely into 
English in order to see what sad stutf they are. Why should 
Blanche exchange a lively chateau in Franee for a dreary castle in 
Scotland? Whyshould go.all that distance toattain a resultthat, 
is perfectly practieable close at: hand? The Admiral, her father-in- 
law, is both willing and able to lock. her up, and to shoot any man 
that may try to speak to her. Of all inducements to adultery, 
the most unlikely would seem to be a promise by the lover that he 
will never come near his mistress unless she sends for him. But 
this lady is supposed to have nothing vulgar about her, even in 
her sin. Whether she finds the promised solitude of a Scotch 
castle attractive is not clearly explained, but she makes: an ap- 
pointment to elope with Lord Astley, which is interrupted. That 
estimable nobleman, when he next appears, is preparing to return 
Seotland alone, and his sole anxiety before 
ing some advice upon another lady, avigny, 
eae must. take leave to call toma hn We are told that 
he spends his vast income magnificently, and he is equally liberal 
with his opinions. The author had not, in this character of 
Lord Astley, the slightest idea of a satire upon Scotland, but, on 
the contrary, he seems to think that he has drawn a fine portrait 
of a Northern nobleman. The substance of Lord Astley’s advice to 
Berthe is that she should keep an eye on Blanche, who is too fond of 
Henri de Savigny, Berthe’s husband. After an intolerably long 
speech, he ends with the waming, “ If ever Blanehe should become 
a widow, look out for yourself.” One can only pity the aetor whose 
fate it is to deliver this ridiculous speech in lish, One can 
feel sympathy with virtue, and interest in the bolder forms of vice, 
but this Scottish marquis is only fit to talk scandal at a tea-party 
of old ladies. He has conceived, he says, a. profound esteem for 
Berthe, and he desires to.prove it by advice of a highly delieate 
nature, which he hopes she will receive as if it were the last testa~ 
ment of one whe is departing, He prophecies that the heart 
which is now e ed irom her (meaning her husband's) 
will return, and he from her encouragement to perform the 
painful duty which he has assumed. us he comes near 
to his purpose of warning Berthe against Blanche, and: we 
feel. incli to ask, What has he to do in such a business? 
He protests that he does not: seek to avenge himself on Blamche for 
deceiving him by traducing her, but he looks a good deal like it. 
There may come, he says, a moment when not only the peace, the 
home, the credit of Berthe will be threatened, but eats else, 
meaning probably her life. He knows how much there was, and 
still is, that is noble, generous, and charming at the bottom of that 
strange and troubled soul of Blanche; but there is much.also that 
is terrible. Women like her are stars from their orbits 
which know no laws. To-day they attain heroism,. to-morrow 
crime. And he concludes. with a solemn and mysterious warning, 
by which he appears to intimate that Blanche, ca at, any 
moment of adultery, could for an adequate consideration come up 
to murder. The only to this seene that we can find occurs 
in a drama produced by Mr. Crummles on the provincial stage, 
where somebody in a cloak said “ Beware! ” 

When this play was first performed in French at the Princess's 
Theatre, with Mile. Favart. as the heroine, we described its plot 
and characters, and the death-scene to which it owed its popularity. 
Even under these favourable circumstances we were compelled to 
say that in parts it was not only disagreeable but dull. t it is 
not until the play is translated into English, and an attempt is 
made to perform it om the English stage, that we become fully 
sensible of its dreariness, and, in some scenes, of its absurdity. A 
Seotch lord would be to a French audience a merely fabulous 
monster who might utter any wild extravagance without exciting 
their surprise, and if we hear a French play even in London we 
accept things in it from the French point of view. But when a 
Scotchman talks nonsense in his native tongue, there is no illusion 
to prevent our discovering that it is nonsense and nothing else. 
It is a pity that the choleric old Admiral does not kiek. Lord 
Astley - of his house. It is all very well for Blanche. to 

er ure for “ce pays sauvage,” ing Scotland, 
ities deeent Christian country, inhabite by people 
who behave themselves rationally. The author pays'Seotchmen the 
liment of making Lord Astley speak French “sans-aceent,” 

but by way of set-off’ he talks in a deplorably silly way. Accord- 
ing to him Blanche de Chelles is an “ intéressant it de netre 
haute civilisation,” upon which he delivers a lecture suitable for 
a meeting of the British Association. He explains that she was. 
born grown up, that for her the forbidden fruit had lost its flavour 
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almost before she had tasted it, and that she cares not for love 
unless it be seasoned by crime. The only limit that further dis- 
cussion indicates to this lady’s capacity for vice is that her father- 
in-law, the Admiral, will inly shoot her if he finds her out. 
One could with difficulty imagine a more dreary subject for a play. 
To see it is like eating ashes in place of bread. When we re- 
member that the Sphinx was produced at the Théatre Frangais it 
is difficult to bring ourselves to believe that there is really 
nothing in it except a suicide at theend. The ig te en after 
dinner at the chateau, and Blanche, who has a ss iling dress, 
and is altogether magnificently got up, announces that she is going 
to row upon the lake. The gentlemen who are rivals in her ser- 
vice might find employment in tucking her skirts into the boat. 
Ladies sometimes row, or pretend to row, on the Thames, but 
they do not usually go afloat in evening dress, nor do 
they require gentlemen to attend them with fans. | However, 
Blanche returns, exclaiming that she has blistered her hands, and 
is thirsty. She orders one of her suite to fetch her some grapes, 
and he obeys, remarking that she has had her dinner and will 
make hi ill. It occurs to us 
been talking comedy all our lives. ntly she explains that 
her ring has hurt her hand in rowing, and this leads to the further 
explanation that this ring bears a sphinx’s head in which is con- 
cealed poison. We gather from her calling her horse “ Black,” and 
other symptoms, that the author sup himself to be copying 
one side of her character from England, but it appears to us that 
he knows as much about English girls as he does about Scotch 
lords. This “interesting product of our high civilization” has 
written a number of letters to a gentleman, Henri de Savigny, 
which she has not sent to him. en that gentleman, who has a 
wife, Berthe, expostulates with Blanche on the frivolity of her life, 

hands him the packet of letters in order to convince him 
that she is capable of serious feeling. Afterwards these 
letters come into the hands of this gentleman’s wife, and 
she insists that Blanche shall quit the neighbourhood, threat- 
ening, if she does not, to show the letters to the Admiral, 
who will certainly punish her infidelity to his absent son by shoot- 
ing her. This threat produces a quarrel between the two ladies 
over their afternoon tea, and Blanche, after some momentary incli- 
nation to poison her rival, concludes to poison herself with the 
contents of the ring, and dies. 

There are at this moment seven theatres open in London for 
plays as distinguished from operas, and two of them are occupied 
with translations of French comedies on the interesting subject of 
ese pe The heroine of Led Astray has a husband to look after 
her and to do any shooting, and the scene before he goes 
out for a duel with one of her admirers gives ~- dl for impressive 
acting. But if we except the dyi mies of Blanche, which are 
unpleasant, there is nothing in the Sphmzr to raise emotion of an 
kind. Itis naughty, but it is not nice. If you take one of Congreve's 
plays, andstrike out all the wit and the broad indecency, you might by 
we repare yourself to endure with patience a performance in 
English of the Sphinz. It avails not to remark that Mlle. Beatrice 

ides over a well-drilled company, and that she performs the 

ine with skill and without extravagance. It is a pity that so 
much labour should be bestowed ona barren field. We cannot 
believe that any translation or adaptation of ig tg will be suc- 
cessful on the English stage. The play of Dalila, by the same 
author, was only moderately successful, although it showed an ex- 
travagance that was almost poetical. It is a pity that Mlle. 
Beatrice should have incurred so much expense in producing the 
Sphinx, but fortunately the dresses and decorations will do equally 
well for another play of the same class. It begins to be a serious 
question what French dramatists are to do when all forms of actual 
and possible adultery have been exhibited on the stage. Among 
the products of high civilization, a vigorous and wholesome drama 
does not seem to be included. 


REVIEWS. 


FLINT’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.* 


HEN, on taking this volume in hand, we found that we had 
to do with a man who knew of in, we were at once 
to find in Mr. Flint an instructor. And Mr. Flint not 
only knows of Wegelin, but knows more about him than the 
Germans themselves do. Even , whose mention of 
him drew Mr. Flint’s notice to him, was imperfectly acquainted 
with his writings. Wegelin was a Swiss pastor rm | librarian of 
St. Gallen. His friend Sulzer, who iow hie to be too good to 
be wasted on a remote and obscure position, obtained his removal 
to Berlin, in the capacity of Professor of History in the new Ritter- 
akademie. This occasioned his Histotre untverselle et diplomatique 
to be written in French, and its language has probably contributed 
to bury his book in entire oblivion. His name is indeed preserved 
in our biographical dictionaries, but his book will hardly be found 
even in great public libraries. Schlosser, who knows in, has 
no mention of the more considerable Wegelin. 
We have only mentioned one little-known name as a specimen 
which may serve to show that Mr. Flint isno bookmaker, retailing 
information from secondhand sources, but has made at least some 
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search among original authorities. The subject he has selected is 
a new one, in this country at least. Philosophies of history we 
have had many, but we are not aware that any English writer 
has hitherto devoted a book to a history of these Rilosophies. 
The impalpable character of the subject thus se is an 
obstacle in the way of its successful treatment. Professor Flint 
feels this difficulty, for he declines at the outset to give any de- 
finition, or to attempt a = description, of what the philosoph 
of history is. Written history is itself at best slippery ground, 
and can only be considered a conjectural interpretation of the real 
course of a The philosophy which is erected on this a 
soil can ly be a very substantial foundation. This id 
erection becomes in its turn the subject of a history! A less 
tangible matter historian surely never undertook to deal with. 

All histories of abstract ideas are liable to the same defect— 
namely, that they tend to become mere abstracts of the books pro- 
fe y published on the subject. Professor Flint is no exception. 
After an attempt, in an introduction of sixty pages, to pursue and 

i his idea through the early, classical, and medizval periods, 
he fairly lapses into the usual system of analysing books, We 
know that this is inevitable, and we acquiesce in it. It is nota 

ter falling off than Mr. Buckle’s, who opened with a solemn 
enunciation of ordinary histories, asserted that the only historical 
facts which an historian of civilization could were statistics, 
and then, in the very same volume, degenerated into retailing pre- 
cisely the same anecdotes, and the same imperfectly vouched facts, 
which all other historians had always been repeating from the 
beginning of historical writing downwards. Thus it has ever been 
with the attempt to write the history of an abstract idea. It ends 
sooner or later in a history of books. And a history of books is 
a very different thing from a history of the progress of an idea. 
Where we have to do with opinions, the important thing is not 
the bare utterance of an opinion, but its prevalence. It is nothing 
to the historian that some solitary thinker has committed an im- 
— truth to the obscure pages of some neglected writing. 
hat the historian must desire to represent to us are the broad 
phases of belief which have been influential on the course of human 
affairs from age to age. This isa very different matter from the 
contents of the books of the great ‘ikon hers. Professor Flint 
is doubtless quite aware of this. He says himself with great truth 
that — y advances not by a series of great steps, or by the 
succession of great systems, but by every labour that extends the 
limits and increases the wealth of human thought. Its progress 
does not depend upon the last great thinker, but upon utilizing for 
the purposes of political and social life all the acquisitions of the 
whole past. The mode of thinking in any age is the result of the 
total antecedent thinking of the age which has gone before. It is 
the sum of the acquisitions of all the subordinate sciences, each 
of which advances by countless small steps. Those ideas alone 
deserve the name of philosophy which correspond to the require- 
ments of the new epoch. 

It is this prevalent belief about the course of human events which 
Professor Flint announces in the opening as his subject—the belief, 
namely, that the reign of law somehow extends over human affairs; 
that the fate of nations has not been abandoned to caprice and 
chance, but is embraced within a system of order; that amid all 
the apparent confusion and incoherence there has been some sort 
of growth, some sort of development of the mind and spirit of the 
human race. It is not merely a book-lore or a closet speculation 
of which he will be the historian, but a practical belief which 
has been operative since history began. While men are still dis- 
puting as to the reality of any philosophy of history, as to ite 
existence at all as a separate science, the cares and trials of common 
life, the movements of population, the struggle for existence, all 
these have for countless generations been bringing the problem in 
manifold forms before the human mind, and in contact with the 
human heart. Some kind of philosophy of history must have been 
as old as history itself, and the first question man proposed to him- 
self may well have been that which Milton puts into the mouth of 
Adam, “ How came I thus, how here?” 

To trace the transmission, metamorphoses, and modifications of 
belief on the subject of the government of the world, to find the 
influence of this belief on public conduct and human action, would 
be indeed a most interesting investigation. But then it would be 
one of appalling magnitude. To ascertain the prevailing opinions 
of any one age, say of any one century,is almost a life work for 
any man. For nothing less is required than a complete survey of 
all the extant literature of the _ To the physical labour of 
reading such a mass of material has to be added the nicest tact and 
acutest critical sensibility to detach from it the sentiment of which 
we are in search. It is a much easier proceeding to which 
historians of ey find themselves impelled. They start 
with proposing the problem as we have proposed it. But they soon 
find this idea too unsubstantial and elusive to bear historical 
handling, and the material vehicle in which it is held suspended 
hopelessly extended in volume. They accordingly renounce their 
original scheme, and confine themselves to giving an account of 
the books professedly published on the speculative part of their 
subject. is is also the course that Professor Flint’s book has 
taken. His introductory chapter is his only general chapter. Only 
here does he attempt to deal with me A ws opinion as dis- 
tinct from professional speculation. In this chapter he reviews 
history as conceived by the great Oriental nations, by the Jews 
and among the Greeks. He then shows how the idea of unive 
history was the result of the Roman universal empire. Chris- 
tianity introduced upon this the consciousness of a spiritual unity 
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of the human race, and the conception of a providential plan 
embracing an explanation of the degradation of the species, and 
holding out the means of recovery. The medisval writers had not 
a sutlicient acquaintance with the facts of history to frame a philo- 
sophy of history. Their history is biography. Individual actors, 
strong men armed, were the subjects of their narrative when it 
spoke of “the world,” the virtues and prodigies of saintly men 
when it spoke of “ the Church.” 

So far, for about sixty pages, we have a history of the philo- 
sophy of history on the theatre of the civilized world. The pre- 
sentation has the fault of vagueness. It wants precision, and needs 
to be authenticated by the citation of the vouching texts. From this 

int onward we leave the public stage, and find ourselves con- 

d to the books of the French and German speculative thinkers 
who have written professed treatises on the subject of the philo- 
sophy of ape x This résumé of literature, including as it does 
an analysis of the contents of some five-and-twenty French and 
as many German books, makes a very useful ——. Many 
persons will be glad to have such a manual for reference. Many of 
the books analysed, too, are written in a way which makes the 
reading of them fairly impossible. The books of wool-gathering 
German philosophers, childishly ignorant of the ae rules 
of composition, are specially offensive in this respect. @ are 
most thankful to Mr. Flint for the labour he has bestowed on 
giving in an intelligible form a s of the speculations, or 
ideas, of Schlézer, von Miiller, Kant, Schelling, Steffens, Gérres, 
Krause, Lotze, many of whose books are either inaccessible or are 
too toilsome reading to repay the time it weuld cost to extract an 
valuable metal from the og If Herder and Lessing are muc 
more widely known, this is due less to the intrinsic merit of their 
theories than to the lucid style which distinguishes their writings 
from the barbarous and pedantic jargon of their compeers. Lessing 
<7 is a master of lan ; d it would be difficult 
indeed to believe that Albert Thaers, or any other than Lessing 
himself, could have composed the tract “On the Education of the 
Human Race,” in virtue of which Lessing may be placed among 
those who have speculated on the philosophy of ge The 
style is our evidence. As to Lessing’s theory—namely, that God 
acts as the educator of mankind by revelation, but that in so acting 
He does not displace reason, but elicits it—it must be regarded as a 
mere imaginative play of ideas, such as one of the Platonic Dia- 
logues is, and not a legitimate deduction from the facts presented 
by the history of the world. It is not only unverified, but is in- 
capable of verification. 

he careful analysis of Bunsen’s God in History will be accept- 
able to many whom the bulk of the three volumes may deter from 
the attempt to read them. There are other reasons too, besides 
mere bulk, which throw this remarkable book into the shade. 
The chief of these reasons is that the speculation it contained was 
largely built on the facts of comparative philology, and these facts 
were then too imperfectly ascertained to be the data of an induc- 
tion as to the world’s history. The conception which guided his 
researches into primeeval history was a noble one, but the science was 
not ripe for his conclusions. He attended exclusively to the mental 
product of the race, overlooking its physical conditions. He studied 
man merely as what religion and language show him to be, and 
overlooked the equally important biological and ethnological con- 
siderations. Since he wrote, twenty years ago, the prehis- 
toric ages have had more attention bestowed upon them than they 
had had in all the time previous, Hence Bunsen’s labours have 
been but the work of a pioneer, and the great work of his life, the 
Gott in der Geschichte, the last work he lived to complete, but the 
first he conceived, is already in so short a space of time gone by. 
Indeed much of the speculation was crude even at the time. His 
division of history into three epochs—the Hebrew and Zoroastrian, 
which produced speech and mythology; the Greek and Roman, 
which produced poetry, art, and civi icy; and the third, the 
German and Romanic peoples, to whom he attributed science—are 
hasty inferences from arbitrarily selected facts. Bunsen as a man 
was much more admirable than as a philosopher; what he has left 
behind is the memory of a noble life, of a pure and aspiring soul, 
not any solid and enduring legacy of thought. 

Another analysis brings a little-known name to the notice of 
English readers, Ernst von Lasaulx is a contrast to Bunsen. 
Bunsen, joyous and sanguine, looked confidently forward to the future 
of the race as sure to realize the Utepian dreams of philanthropists ; 
to the time, near at hand, when the triumph of the divine —— 
upon earth is to be manifest and universal. Ernst von ulx’s 
thought, on the other hand, is pervaded by a vein of melancholy. 
He is overwhelmed by a sense of the nothingness of life, of the 
Se of the vain and illusory in human affairs. This 

eep impression of personal despondency is all that gives origi- 
nality or interest to his views. udging by Mr. Flint’s — 
of them, they are in no relation to the facts of history. They are 
a mere succession of fanciful analogies, such as present themselves 
to an imaginative mind which habitually reviews the general 
course of things in a gloomy spirit. Like Roman Catholic writers 
in general, Von Lasaulx seems to be without any sense of scientific 
reasoning. He dwells on the —— that nations, like indi- 
viduals, must in the course of nature die of age. Each nation has 
had allotted to it a certain amount of vitality, which must gradually 
develop itself in the formation of speech, religion, a constitution, 
art, metaphysics, &c. This original amount of force is of necessity 
thereby gradually exhausted, so that the nation has no sooner 
reached maturity than its begin to fail, and a process of 
decay set in, which inevitably ends in dissolution. 

\The most recent writer of whom Professor Flint offers an 


account is Conrad Hermann. His books are little known in this 
country. But no other living German thinker has occupied himself 
so long and so earnestly with this department of inquiry. His 
Philosophy of History (1870) has taken at least a quarter of a 
century to mature. According to Conrad Hermann the central 
problem of historical science is the relation of necessary law to 
personal freedom. Its solution must be sought, not by definition, 
or outside of history, but in an unprejudiced and comprehensive 
study of human development as a whole. Necessity and freedom 
are both present in history. The one does not exclude the other. 
Their co-existence is undeniable, but it is a riddle which he cannot 
solve. The course of humanity must be conceived of as a work of 
art. Hermann rejects the view that history is an organism, that 
its unity is that of a self-evolving principle. It is a system of 
means divinely arranged for the securing of spiritual ends. It is 
the work of a free, creative intelligence who has adjusted all with 
the purpose of a ring morally perfectible beings for another and 
higher life. The sa of the philosophy of history is to show 
what adaptations of means to ends can be traced in the course of 
things, how part is adjusted to part, how all the parts are correlated 
into a system, and converge to a final cause. This is enough to show 
that Dr. Hermann’s system has no scientific character about it, 
and is but woven of the same metaphysical stuff of which so many 

revious “systems” have been manufactured. Indeed, if we may 
Judge from the rest of Mr. Flint’s exposition, this latest system is 
very “loose thinking” indeed. We will hope that it is so cloudy 
as to be incapable of importation into this country. Dr. Hermann 
is obviously a man who loves truth and justice, but he has lament- 
ably sacrificed both to what at present passes current in Germany 
for patriotism, a Teutomania not less irrational and pernicious than 
French “ chauvinisme.” 

The present volume of the Philosophy of History is see Bey 
instalment. Another volume is to treat of Italy and England. 
It would enhance the value of Professor Flint’s analyses of the 
books he has read if his style were a little more condensed. If, 
instead of the lectures as he delivered them, he would give us the 
“substance of lectures,” the bulk of the volume might be much 
reduced, and a greater degree of precision of statement attained. 


FITZGERALD’S BOSWELL.* 


« i ity ~ most curious edition,” wrote Johnson, “is commonly the 
first, and the most useful may be expected among the last.” 
e, if not thought, has strengthened since Johnson wrote, 
and Mr, Fitzgerald, going far beyond the consideration of what is 
most curious or most useful, declares that such an edition of 
Boswell’s Life as he now gives us “ has become an absolute neces- 
sity.” Johnson, we remember, once scolded Mrs. Thrale for using 
the word “terrible” on some small occasion. We wonder what 
he would have thought of Mr. Fitzgerald's “absolute necessity.” 
It is somewhat disappointing to find that a man can not only have 
read, but also worked at, the Life of that great master of exact 
, and yet in his use of language can be so careless. 
Boswell was too eager in his boast that he had Johnsonized the 
land. His very editors, so far from thinking, do not even tall, 
Johnson, 

Mr. Fitzgerald, however, has done good service in republishing 
the first edition of Boswell as it was originally printed. Whether, 
with Mr. Fitzgerald in the eleventh page of his introduction, we 
consider “ Boswell’s work as embedded in a mass of concrete and 
rubble,” or whether, with Mr. Fi din the nineteenth page, 
we consider the “information which has adhered to the sides and 
bottom of Mr. Boswell’s fine vessel, and has certainly impeded its 
sailing powers,” in either case we are glad of an Me of 
examining the work when freed from the concrete and rubble, and 
the vessel when cleansed from the information. We are not in- 
deed so much indebted to him as many persons might be. We could 
never read Boswell in Croker’s edition, or in any edition founded 
on Croker, and so we had been but little troubled with the work of 
the editors. Nevertheless it is an undoubted fact that most of 
those who think they are reading the immortal Life read, as Mr. Fitz- 

d says, ‘‘a Life of Johnson, not Mr. Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 
tach editor has thought himself at liberty more or less to alter the 
very text whenever he had some fact to add or some error to cor- 
rect. Mr. Croker, of course, was the greatest sinner in this respect, 
though happily the mistake that he made is very easily set right, 
while the light that he threw upon many an obscure passage will 
shine as long as men delight in reading the first of all Lives. It 
is true, indeed, that the later editors of his t edition had cut 
out a good deal of the materials which he interwoven with 
the text, and had given it in the form of footnotes. Nevertheless, 
even with their corrections, the text was very far from being as the 
author left it. All those then who delight in Boswell will do well 
to get this reprint of the first edition. Even if, like ourselves, 
they had already read a text which was not far from being pure, 
they will nevertheless, like ourselves, delight in having a good 
excuse for reading once again an old favourite. We are glad, on 
the whole, that it is Boswell’s first and not his second edition that 
Mr. Fitzgerald reprints. We do not, indeed, — follow him in 
the course of reasoning which leads him to this result, but with 
the result itself we are content :— 

The artistic mode of dealing [he says} with such a miscellany would be to 

* Boswell’s Johnson. A Reprint of the First Edition. Edited, with New 
3 vols. London: Bickers & Son. 
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present the original work, which in a certain sense was complete and homo- 
geneous, and mark the distinct and transitional character of the alterations 
and additions by placing them on the same page, but in a different shape. 
That such is the logical course is evident from the fact that, if Boswell’s last 
edition were reprinted “textually,” the numerous Langton letters would 
figure as am appendix to the second volume. 

Mr. Fitzgerald will perhaps say to us, in Johnson’s wards, “I 
have found you an argument, but I am not obliged to find you an 
understanding.” 

While we gladly accept this reprint, we cannot but regret 
that the editor has not been so successful in the exeeution of 
his work as he was happy in its conception. He has not 
merely given us a reprint of the first edition, but he has 
added new notes of his own. We wish we could say of his book 
what Johnson said of Lord Hailes’s Annals of Scotland, “Tt is a 
book which will always sell, it has such a stability of dates, such 
a certainty of facts, and such aged of citation.” Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has indeed a considerable familiarity with the literature 
of last century, but he has none of those exact qualities which 
gave its great merits to Lord Hailes’s work. From him must be 
expected no stability, no certainty, no punctuality. As we read 
through his edition we soon felt the want of the date which in all 
the editions of Boswell that we had seen was given, together with 
the year of Johnson’s age, at the top of every page. We remem- 
bered indeed that it was to be an exact reprint of the first edition. 
Nevertheless we thought that, as in the Bible the pages are often 
given in an obscure corner at the bottom of the page, so somehow 
or other might have been entered, in an apologetical kind of 
manner, those most convenient dates. What was our surprise, 
on consulting the copy of the first edition at the British Museum, 
to find that in it these dates were given throughout! An 
editor who is so careless about dates as to omit them wholesale 
in a reprint which —— the most perfect purity can never hope 
—we again quote Johnson—“either to fill the hunger of ignorance 
or to quench the thirst of curiosity.” In his preface too he gives 
his references in the most inconvenient form. Most writers who 
refer to Boswell, aware of the vast number of editions that have 
been published, give not the page, but the month and year. Mr. 
Fitzgerald quotes the single-volume edition of 1862. ere may 
possibly be people who not only possess, but who also read, Boswell 
in a single-volume edition, though we doubt it. Of this, however, 
we are sure, that any one who cared enough for Boswell to look 
out Mr. Fitzgerald’s references would care too much for him to 
have him in the single-volume edition of 1862. We, at all 
events, were put to a great deal of unn trouble in hunt- 
ing out the in which we cared to follow Mr. Fitzgerald's 
lead. Again, the corrections made by Boswell in his second 
edition are given in a most inconvenient way. In 395 of 
the first volume, for instance, at the bottom we find this note :— 
“Cor. et. Ad.—Line 8. For ‘or’ read ‘nor.’” To the word 
“or” no mark has been put to call our attention to the correction 
in the foot-note, and so, when we reach the end of the page, we 
have, if we care to see the eflect of the correction, to count eight 
lines down from the top to find the word that has to be altered. 

When we come to consider the notes which Mr. Fitzgerald 
has struck out, and those which he has put in, we quite agree 
with him as to the general principle on which he goes. He says 
that we ought in each case to ask, “ Would the information, or 
details, have been adopted by the biographer himself?” There 
were a t many letters and documents which Boswell no doubt 
would have inserted if he could have got at them. These 
certainly should be given in foot-notes or in an appendix. There 
are a good many errors which Boswell made, and which he would 
no doubt have corrected had they been brought before him. Of 
these errors notice should be taken. There are not a few matters 
which Goswell very properly left in a certain obscurity, out of 
regard for those who were living when he wrote. It is many 
years sinee, with equal propriety, light was thrown on them, for 
those had long Lees away to whom consideration had had to be 
shown. Mr. Fitzgerald, however, has struck out much informa- 
tion that Boswell would have been delighted to get, has left in not a 
few errors that Boswell would have hastened to correct, has made 
errors of his own into which Boswell would have been vexed 
to have fallen, and has left much in obscurity which previous editors 
had brought into light. We must at the same time do him the 
justice to admit that he has got together a considerable amount of 
Lew and interesting information. We wish he would have spared 
us such notes as the following :—“ This noble piece” (one of John- 
son’s prologues) “ contains argument and true dramatic principles, 
besides some ow poetry,” or “ The whole scene” (Dr. Dodd's 
execution) “ is full of a ghastly interest,” or “ This appears to be 
one of the most ing touches of character recorded by Mr. 
Boswell.” While such notes as these are inserted, we find many 
omitted of great importance. We would instance Dr. Kearney's 
ingenious explanation of the passage where we are told that Mr. 
Scott (adterwards Lord Stowell) quoted what was said of 
Alcibiades by a Greek poet, and the Bishop of Ferns’s correction 
of yards square for square yards. 

Perhaps reasons of copyright may have compelled such a 
wholesale neglect of the ihematios given by recent eom- 
mentators, more especially by Mr. Croker; but no such excuse 
ean be found for the errors that have either been left in the 
text, or have crept into it through the carelessness of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's printer. In 398 of the first volume Mr. Fitzgerald 
says, “ Though Boswell praises Mr. Baldwim for his printing, 
the two editions were printed carelessly”; and he goes on to say 


that “ the whole offered a unique specimen of phical cone 
fusion. The above passage is thus jumbled.” Mr. Fitze 
gerald means by “ the above passage” we cannoteven guess. A near 


ap to it, however, we have found at 422 of the second 
volume. Boswell certainly was no classical scholar, and no doubt 
in his first edition errors enough were made in his Greek and his 
Latin quotations. Though a reverential regard for an exact a 
of the first edition justifies a reproduction in the text of all the 
errors that originally appeared, nevertheless it neither warrants 
the insertion of fresh mistakes, nor forbids a footnote by way of 
correction. In one case where, in the diploma given by Trinity 
College, Dublin, we find two errors in the Latin within two lines, 
we ascertained that the former of these errors certainly occurs 
in the first edition, though Boswell had corrected it in 
the second. Mr. Fitzgerald, however, prints Anne Domini, and, 
to the confusion of the sex of the Fellows of Trinity, stngularum 
manus. But what is that to the following wonderful piece of 
Greek? apic ov wy eyw yevopevoy. We have not 
here referred to the first edition, but we doubt whether the fault 
is Boswell’s. Not much inferior to this is‘H mow cov ctouxe oe 
mopsvov etonvny. A curious typographical blunder which 
Boswell himself corrected in his second edition is left uncorrected 
in the edition before us. Our readers will remember how one 
evening, when Boswell teased Johnson with his reflections about 
death, he was dismissed with the stern command “ Don’t let us 
meet to-morrow.” Boswell, however, ventured to visit him, 
having first sent a note in which he said that if he had been in the 
wrong it was not intentionally, and that, though he should call 
upon him, he would only stay tive minutes by his watch. We will 
here quote from Mr. Fitzgerald’s edition, which, as we have said, is 
the same as the first: —“ I whispered him, ‘ Well, Sir, you are now 
in good humour’; Johnson, ‘ Yes, Sir. I was going to leave 
him, and had got as far as the staircase. He stopped me, and 
smiling, said, ‘Get you gone,’ in a curious mode of inviting me to 
stay, which I accordingly did for some while.” In the second and 
every following edition the passage is correctly printed, “‘* Get you 
gone in,’ a.curious mode,” &c. In the account given of the meeting 
between Johnson and his old college friend Edwards-—the retired 
solicitor who had alwaya found cheerfulness breaking in upon him 
whenever he tried to be a philosopher—an error in the text is left 
unnoticed. It was not nine-and-thirty years, as Boswell says, but 
nine-and-forty, since the two at an alehouse near Pembroke 
Gate had talked of the Eton boy, and the single line that was 
wrongly assigned to him. But Mr. Fitzgerald, we fear, had he 
known Johnson, would have lain almost as much open as Mrs. 
Thrale to the reproach of being “ careless of exactuess.” In one 
case, in meeting a statement of Mr. Croker’s about Hawkins’s 
book, he says, “ Boswell’s work did not appear until several 
years after Hawkins’s death.” Now as Johnson died in 1784 and 
Boswell in 1795, and as both Hawkins’s and Boswell’s books 
were published within these years, it is at once seen that there 
must be no small exaggeration in the use of the word“ several.” It 
so happens, however, that the one book was published in 1787 and 
the other in 1791. Mr. Fitzgerald brings forward some curious 
information to show that Boswell was right, and Croker wrong, as 
to the duration of Johnson's residence at Oxford. Lut we have 
not space here to enter into the question with the fulness that it 
deserves. We shall hope to return to it on some future oecasion. 

We must, before we conclude, point out briefly a few of the 
other mistakes into which Mr. Fitzgerald has fallen. “The four 
lines from Shakspeare on ‘ the honest chronicler,’ Griflith—usually 

efixed and marked ‘ Boswell ’ by Mr. Croker—are not found,” says 
Mr, Fitzgerald, “in the author's editions.” Mr. Croker was quite 
right in marking them “ Boswell,” for they are given by the 
author in his second edition. In p. 331 of vol. 1, to the word 
“ garretteer ” which occurs in the text, is given a note, “ This mad- 
man eloped,” &c. It was not the “garretteer,” but My. Hervey, 
who eloped. In the next volume, in a note on Lady Galway, we 
are told:—“ This wonderful old lady was alive in 1840. 
Croker, who was acquainted with her, has a very pleasant note on 
the subject.” It was not Lady Galway, but her daughter, the 
Countess of Cork, whom Mr. Croker knew. As the daughter was 
born in 1747, her mother must have been a very wonderiul old 
lady indeed if she was alive in 1840. In his first edition Boswell 
had “ animadvyerted on Dr. Smollett’s ignorance ” for having called, 
as he thought, Johnson “ that great chum of literature.” In his 
second edition he had done his best “ to propitiate'ihe manes of 
that ingenious and benevolent gentleman,” by owning that chum 
was certainly a mistaken reading for Cham. He goes on to add :— 
“For this correction Iam indebted to Lord Palmerston, whose 
talents and literary acquirements accord well with his respectable 
pedigree of Temple.” Nevertheless, in a later part of the same 
volume we find the following passage, without a word of com- 
ment :—“ You will find in my second edition a correction of chum 
to charm, suggested to me by Lord Palmerston.” Surely Boswell 
in this letter, which Mr. Fitzgerald gives in a note, must refer to 
the passage we have just quoted. But what would the munes, if 
manes in such a case there be, of that other ingenious and benevo- 
lent gentleman, David Hume, say, when he finds his name printed 
by Mr. Fitzgerald in one of his notes Home? Has he never read 
the philosopher's will, and does he not know that a legacy depended 
on whether Home was spelt Home or Hume? 

We have yet to wait before we shall see such an edition of 
Boswell as Boswell deserves. Mr. Fitzgerald, in spite of all his 
faults, has made a step in the right direction, We hope the 
day may come when to the text of the first or second edition may 
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be added all the curious information that has been gathered by a 
long line of commentators. We shall then have a work which, 
while it will be no less curious than the first edition, will be 
acknowledged to be the most useful among the last. 


STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.* 
(Second Notice.) 


WE have already given some notion of the general object and 
character of the new work of the Regius Professor of 
Modern History; we will now go on to follow him somewhat 
more minutely through the main course of his volume, and to 
dwell on some points more in detail. 

He begins, as we have said, with the beginning. THis opening 
chapters give the results of the last researches into the Teutonic 
antiquities of the mainland. Then he comes to “ the es 4 
the settlement of the Angles and Saxons in Britain. Here he 
stops to contrast the English Conquest of Britain and the Frankish 
Conquest of Gaul, poin out the differences between the posi- 
tion of the conquerors in the two cases, and the differences in the 
state of the lands into which they severally came. All dreams of 
deriving anything English from anything Roman or British are of 
course cast aside. that Mr. Stubbs admits is that a few of the 
greatest cities, like London and York, kept up a continuous exist- 
ence, though we need not say that he gives no ear to the 

hantasy which tries to trace up English municipalities to a 
man source. The completeness of the national migration is 
strongly put forth by Mr. Stubbs The English invaders brought 
with them into Britain all that they had on the mainland; their 
life in Britain was simply a continuation of their life in Germany, 
modified of course by the circumstances in which they found 
themselves in their new country. They brought over their wives 
and families, they brought their slaves, and, as Mr. Dawkins 
showed some years back, they bronght their cattle. “The tribe 
was as complete when it had removed to Kent as when it stayed 
in Jutland; the magistrate was the ruler of the tribe, not of the 
soil; the divisions were those of the folk and the host, not of the 
land ; the laws were the usages of the nation, not of the territory.” 
He then goes on to trace the state of things after the settlement, 
the tenure of land and the classes of men; but Mr. Stubbs holds 
that Mr. Kemble has exaggerated somewhat with regard to the 
mark, the name of which is so rare in England. The truth 
doubtless is that the English at the time of their conquest had 
got beyond the earliest form of the mark system, and the 
mark could hardly have in any case kept up its original in- 
dependence under the circumstances of the conquest. Mr. Stubbs 
nevertheless sees large traces of the mark in all our local 
institutions, and specially in those manorial courts and their 
various incidents which at first sight have such a feudal look, but 
which have really grown out of the village community. The lord 
has stepped in within his range, just as the king stepped in within 
his wider ,and in both cases the tendency of later times has been 
to return under other forms to the primitive state of things. The 
traces of the mark as an administrative unit are fast i 
away among us; but they are passing away, not by increased sub- 
jection to lords, but by merging 
England the aspect of the township and the parish outgrew the 
aspect of the mark. “The historical township,” says Mr. Stubbs, 
“is the body of alodial owners who have ~ tae beyond the 
stage of land-community, retaining many vestiges of that organi- 
zation; or the body of tenants of a lord who regulates them 
or allows them to te themselves on principles derived 
from the same.” . Stubbs works out the history of 
the township in early times, and the township leads him 
up to the burh, the origin of English cities and boroughs. The 
lish borough, like all other things English, has come of itself. 
It was not in its beginning an organized political society like an 
ancient Greek colony ; it differed from the village community only 
in being more thickly inhabited and defended for vy: pur- 
ses. ese circumstances caused its institutions to take the 
‘orm of those of the hundred rather than those of the mere town- 
ship. Through the hundred he gets up to the shire, and here Mr. 
ifferent parts o points out how, alongside 
of the ordinary hundreds, there were also, hundreds or liberties 
under ee most commonly ecclesiastical, jurisdiction ; that is 
to say, the lord had crept in here also as well as on a greater scale 
in the kingdom, and on a smaller scale in the manor. Lastly, at 
the end of the fifth chapter, Mr. Stubbs points out that when, 
underCnut and afterwards, several shires were united under a single 
earl, it was rather a case of plurality than of union ; the earl was still 
earl of each shire separately, and held the usual courts and assem- 
blies of each without having any general court or assembly for the 
whole land under his jurisdiction. 

In his sixth and several following chapters Mr. Stubbs deals 
with the political side of the Old-English institutions, and the stages 
of their development, with the King and his Witan, the origin and 
the extent of their powers, and the way in which those powers and 
the manner of their exercise pst. J changed. This last poi 
brings us to one of the greatest merits of Mr. Stubbs’s book. Even 
people who are not among the most ignorant people, who do not 
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into larger self-governing bodies. - 


believe that all “the Saxons” lived at the same time, are apt not 


to take in the great —— in political and social respects which 
took place within the six hundred years of our history. 
These changes, parts of a change which was going on every- 
where, have never been worked out with greater clearness than 
they have been by Mr. Stubbs. The general result he thus 
puts :— 

The general tendency of the process may be described as a movement 
| from the personal to the territorial organisation ; from a state of things in 
which personal freedom and political right were the leading ideas, to one in 
| which personal freedom and political right had-beeome so much bound up 
with the relations created by the possession of land, as to be actually 
~ as ag to it: the Angel-cynn of Alfred becomes the Engla-lande of 

ute. 

He then traces out the stages, showing that the English and 
Briton never were in the first stage, the stage where everything is 
personal, when territorial notions had not come in at all, because 
that stage of our national life had already been passed before we 
left the mainland. On the other hand, he shows that the last 
stage of the process, that which led to the fully developed feudalism 
of the Continent, was never reached in England left to itself. This 
final step was taken, as Mr. Stubbs says, by the Norman lawyers, 
not by the English Kings; the change of which the change in the 
royal style from “Rex Anglorum” to “Rex iz ” was the out- 
ward sign, was undoubtedly, as Mr. Stubbs says, the work of 
lawyers more than of anybody else. We had got so far on the 
road towards feudalism that it needed not so much any formal 
legislation on the part of the Conqueror as the bringing in of a new 
way of looking at things, a crowd of legal fictions and of legal 
subtleties, to make England feudal so far as it ever became feudal. 
But then comes in a most important distinction which runs 
through the whole of the changes which the Norman Conquest 
brought about, and which makes that great event and its results so 
striking a comment on the saying of Themistocles, “ We should have 
perished if we had not perished 

They left the ancient local organisation unimpaired, out of which a 
system was to grow that would ultimately reduce the landownership to its 
proper dimensions and functions. If the system had in England ripened 
into feudalism, that feudalism would in all probability have been permanent. 
Happily the change that produced feudalism for a time introduced with it 
the necessity of repulsion. The English, who might never have struggled 
against native lords, were roused by the fact that their lords were strangers 
as well as oppressors, and the Norman kings realised the certainty that 
if os would retain the land they must make common cause with the 
people, 

In another chapter Mr. Stubbs deals with the ecclesiastical 
history of the time, pointing out the strictly national character of 
the English Church—national, not only in being comparatively 
free from foreign interference, but national also as being the chief 
tie which bound the different of the nation together— 
“national,” as Mr. Stubbs says, “in its comprehensiveness as well 
as in its exclusiveness.” “ Englishmen,” he goes on, ‘ were in 
their lay aspect Mereians or West-Saxons, only in their eeclesias- 
tical relations could they feel themselves fellow-countrymen 
and fellow-subjects.” So again he goes on to trace the intluence 
of the Church in keeping up English nationality after the Norman 
Conquest :— 

The unity of the church was in the early period the only working unity ; 
and its liberty, in the evil days that followed, the only form in which the 
traditions of the ancient freedom lingered. It was again to be the tie 
between the conquered and the conquerors ; to give to the oppressed a hold 
on the conscience of the despot ; to win new liberties and revive the old; 
to unite Norman and Englishman in the resistance to tyrants, and educate 
the growing nation for its-distant destiny as the teacher and herald of free- 
dom to all the world. 

Almost the only point on which we should be inclined to question Mr. 
Stubbs’s notions is with regard to the constitution of Witena- 
gemoét. He holds that, while the smaller assemblies of the township, 
the hundred, and the shire were strictly primary assemblies, the 
great council of the nation had another character, and was, not in- 
deed strictly oeeng representative, but certainly seleet. We 
have always held, on the other hand, that in theory the Witena- 
gemét was an assembly of all the freemen of the kingdom, just as 
the assemblies of smaller districts were assemblies of all the freemen 
of those districts; but, by the very nature of the case, the assembly 
would on all ordinary oceasions shrink up into an assembly of the 
chief men, enlarged when some exciting question was afloat, and, 
when the assembly was held in a lange town, e byan unusual 
concourse of the citizens of that town. Under this head, to take one 
instance only out of many, come the many cases in which the 
citizens of London take a share in the election of Kings both 
before and after the Norman Conquest. Bnt Mr. Stubbs admits 
that on such special oceasions large bodies of men did come to- 
gather, and, if they did not actually deliberate—which they are not 
ikely to havedone in any case—at least gave their assent to what the 
chief men had voted. Thetwo views come practically to much the 
same thing; it is rather a difference as to the theory of the 
assembly than as to its actual ing. Wedo not see how such 
phrases as “all folk,” “ all the people of the land,” and such like, 
which we find applied to elections of Kings and the great national 
acts, can be explained except by supposing that every freeman had 
an abstract right to attend, and that, on certain special occasions, 
that right was actually exercised by large bodies of freemen. It 
is such a rare thing to find even the smallest mistake in Mr. Stubbs 
that, as we have mentioned a difference of opinion, we may 
mention a single case in which he has gone wrong ina date. In 
page 282 he speaks of certain bishoprics, Exeter among them, as 
ing in the hands of foreigners in the year 1070; we need not 
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ay pa than his own “ Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum ” to show 
t Leofric kept his own bishopric till 1072. 

The nature and effects of the Norman Conquest were never 
better set forth than they are in the present volume. Mr. Stubbs 
thoroughly feels how the Conquest and all that came of it were 
affected by the fact that William claimed the crown by legal 
right. This at once distinguishes the Norman Conquest, with the 
gradual confiscations of land which followed it, from the conquest 
and parting out of a large — of England by the Danes at the 
end of the ninth century. general results he thus sums up in 
a remarkable passage :— 

The adventurous and highly-strung energy of the ruling race com- 
municated itself to the people whom it ruled; its restless activity and 
strong political instinct roused the dormant spirit and disciplined even while 
it oppressed it. For, in the second place, the powers which it called forth 
were largely exercised in counteracting its own influence. The Normans so 
far as they became English added nerve and force to the system with which 
pd identified themselves ; so far as they continued Norman they provoked 
and stimulated by opposition and oppression the latent energies of the Eng- 
lish, The Norman kings fostered, and the Norman nobility forced out the 
new growth of life. 

He then traces out the gradual changes in the system of law and 
administration, and especially in the tenure of land, which were 
brought in by the highly trained officials who grew up under 
William and his successors. To them we owe the gradual intro- 
duction of the military tenures, of which, to the confusion of 
those who draw their notions of history from lawyers and popular 
books, there is no trace in Domesday. The oath of Salisbury, by 
which every man in the kingdom became the man of the king, is 
ut by Mr. Stubbs in its true light: so far from being, as many have 
med, the introduction of the feudal system, it was, as Mr. Stubbs 
shows, a measure distinctly anti-feudal. It wasa measure taken 
to keep England from that great evil of feudalism by which personal 
duty to the immediate lord was allowed to overshadow the higher 
duty to the State, and to the King as its chief. This great law, 
and the doctrine out of which it sprung and which it strengthened, 
certainly did more than any one cause to keep England from 
falling asunder as France and Germany did. So Mr. Stubbs goes 
on, tracing in all points the gradual effects which the new notions 
had, and how they worked their way step by step much more as a 
matter of administrative procedure of fo legislation. One 
point which he especially brings out, and which stands in 
close connexion with the Salisbury oath, is the very sparing way 
in which the Conqueror bestowed earldoms. He had no mind to 
create, or even to continue, any power which could in any case 
become a rival to his own. He had no mind to have anyone in 
England who should stand to him in the same relation in which 
he himself stood to his own over-lord at Paris. He continued for 
awhile those of Edward's earls who submitted to him, but, 
when they were got rid of, he gave them no successors. There was 
never again an Earl of the Mercians or Northumbrians in the same 
sense in which those titles had been borne by Edwin and Morkere. 
Nor did he fall back on the older practice of planting an earl or 
ealdorman in every shire. Earl, “ Dux,” “Comes,” were names 
which suggested ideas which had been found dangerous on the 
Continent, and he preferred to put the management of the shires 
under the care of his own personal officers, the sheriffs. It 
was only on the dangerous Scottish and Welsh borders and in 
Kent, which events showed might pass as a Picard border, that 
William allowed earls as a kind of necessary evil; and two of these, 
it should be noted, were Bishops, who could not found dynasties. 
Mr. Stubbs points out that the title of earl has been wrongly given 
to several of William’s followers who received vast grants of land, 
and whose descendants in some cases grew into earls, but who did 
not hold earldoms under William himself. And all William’s im- 
mediate successors, except Stephen, the first creator of pseudo- 
comites, followed the same policy. 

We have traced Mr. Stubbs through only about half of his book. 
That half may be taken as a specimen of the whole; but this is 
not quite all. An examination of the earlier part is more neces- 
sary. Mr. Stubbs has in his Prefaces shown himself master 
without rival of the Angevin —— In this book he has shown 
himself to be equally master of the periods which went before it. 
We have therefore chiefly con our more minute examina- 
tion to the times of which he has said less in his earlier 
works. The masterly sketches in his Select Charters showed his 

p of the general subject ; the present volume shows his know- 
of the > the of the present 
volume we will only sa t worthily continue the parts 
of which we have quill spoken. . We shall look anxiously for 
the remainder of the work. Up to the time which he reaches in 
this volume, Mr. Stubbs really stands alone. No one before him 
has dealt with the constitutional history of England from the 
earliest beginnings to the Great Charter in a manner at once 
scientific and systematic. In later times he will find more for- 
midable rivals. He will have to grapple with the la on their 
own ground, in times when their technical knowledge becomes 
really a help and is no longer a hindrance. And we shall be 
specially anxious to see whether, in dealing with. times beset with 
controversies which come more home to modern ions and pre- 
judices than the controversies about earlier times, Mr. Stubbs can 


still keep the same wonderful calmness, the same perfect readiness 
to do justice to all sides, which he has shown in ing with the 


first eight hundred years of English history. 


L’EAUFORTE EN 1574.* 


fPYHIS is a better collection of etchings than most of those 
which have been issued by the same publisher. M. Cadart 
has done a great deal for the revival of etching in France, but 
there has generally been this cause of limitation to his usefulness, 
that whilst he published many plates that were really valuable, he 
also published many others that could not but convey a very 
unfavourable impression of etching to the public mind. This was 
the more to be regretted because etching is not naturally a popular 
art; it is not an art which the general public naturally and easily 
understands ; so that the general public, when it sees a bad etching, 
does not think “that is a bad plate,” but it thinks “that is an 
etching, and really what a disagreeable art it is!” In this way the 
art has been held responsible for a great quantity of defective work 
done by people who had never mastered it; and something of 
this unfortunate result is due to M. Cadart, who brought 
out into the glare of publicity a number of plates which ought 
to have remained for ever hidden from human eyes. We see now 
with the greatest pleasure that he is becoming more severe 
in his choice of artists. Every plate in the present set of thirty is 
worth having, and some cf them are as good as anything done of 
late years, except the work of one or two quite exceptional 
geniuses. M. Burty, the well-known French critic, has written an 
interesting introduction, giving an account of the recent history of 
the art, showing the state of total neglect into which it had fallen 
under the First Empire, and the circumstances of its revival. 
Etching was'a living art in France long before the era of Napo- 
leon, and yet it not only languished, but actually died out, so that 
modern etching is not a continuation, but a resurrection :— 

Si une école de Peintres efit di ne jamais se désinteresser d’un mode de 
traduction rapide, coloré, émouvant, cursif en quelque sorte, infiniment 
varié, toujours personnel, c’était assurément celle des Peintres frangais. 
Et cependant l’Eauforte, qui nous avait donné Callot et Della-Bella, 
Saint-Igny, Israél Sylvestre, Villustre Claude le Lorrain, puis Gillot, 
Boucher, Gabriel de Saint-Aubin, Fragonard, pour ne citer que quelques- 
uns, PEauforte ne survécut point au triomphe de l’école de David. Le 
réformateur et ses éléves, en réagissant contre les graces aimables et la 
donnée décorative du XVIIIe siécle, proscrivaient du méme coup tout ce 
point de doctrine austere. Le Burin, aux travaux disciplinés, 

evint la gravure par excellence. 

It is curious that Ingres, who was a Le ae of David, and quite 
as austerely classical as his master, once etched a plate which in its 
own severe way was successful—the portrait of a cy 
and that this plate should have remained isolated. We think that 
although it is true, as Mr. Burty says, that etching “dit tout ce 
que l’on sait lui faire dire,” there is after all a genius of etching, as 
there isa genius of the English language, and that the mind of 
Ingres would not naturally be in accordance with the genius of 
etching, just as the mind of some thorough Frenchman would not 
be in accordancé with the genius of English. It appears to us that 
the etched line lends itself much more to the romantic or natura- 
listic temper than it does to the classical temper, and that the 
burin is quite the natural interpreter of an artist who accepts the 
classical discipline. If this view be correct, it is not surprising 
that the art of etching should have been unpractised by the classic 
schools, or by any one so long as their doctrine was predominant. 
In 1831 Charles Lenormant, a clever art-critic of that time, had 
the idea of illustrating his articles by means of lightly-sketched 
etchings on copper, and Alexander Decamps, brother of the famous 
painter, carried out the same scheme in 1834; but unluckily only a 
few copies were printed directly from the plates themselves, the 
large impression being more cheaply reproduced by a lithographic 
transfer which necessarily lost much of the quality of true etching. 
Eugéne Delacroix resorted to etching, but did not practise it much. 
Marilhat, Decamps, Paul Huet, and others employed it more or 
less. Célestin Nanteuil employed etching skilfully for picturesque 
figure compositions, and Paul Huet made good use of the same 
process in landscape. 

M. Burty tells us that Huet was the first Frenchman who 
appreciated Constable, the founder of modern French landscape. 
Constable tried etching a little, and it is much to be regretted that 
he did not live in the midst of a vigorous renaissance of the art 
which would have carried him well over the practical difficulties. 
Constable never became an accomplished etcher in his own person, 
and yet the nature of his talent as a painter had an indirect 
influence on the revival of etching by carrying modern landscape 
art into grooves which inevitably led the painters towards etching. 
Paul Huet tried all the means for the multiplication of drawings 
which were known at that time; he tried lithography, wood 
engraving, and etching. In the last he became eminently skilful 
in quite a peculiar way. He learned it of Jeanron, a clever and 
persevering “chercheur,” as M. Burty calls him, and Jeanron was 
also the teacher of Charles Jacque. M. Burty thinks the only 
modern to be com with Huet in certain qualities of landscape 
drawing, “ go Vélégance du jet des branches, le modelé accidenté 
des troncs, la poésie aristocratique du site, le rendu des reflets dans 
les eaux calmes,” is our count , Mr. Seymour Haden. In our 
opinion both Paul Huet and Mr. Haden are distinguished for their 
poetical sense of landscape ; but we consider Mr. “Haden’s method 
as an etcher superior in this, that it is more simple, complete, and 
synthetic. Paul Huet employed a multitude of little touches 
where Mr. Haden employs the more continuous line. 

After Paul Huet came Charles Jacque and Méryon, and then 


* L’Eauforte en 1874. Trente Eauxfortes originales et inédites par 
trente des artistes les plus distingués. Texte par Ph. Burty. Paris: 
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that roduction of etchings which has been so much 
ee ra establishment of M. Cadart’s publishing house, 
almost aatieds dedicated to etching, and also by the two art 
publications, L’ Artiste and La Gazette des Beaux-Arts, which ad- 
mitted etchings as their principal illustrations. We may just 
observe, in passing, that the sort of encouragement given by M. 
Cadart is in one respect more advantageous to etching as an in- 
dependent art. The plates in the Gazette are almost always copies 
from pictures; whereas M. Cadart’s publications—as, for example, 
the one before us—are original conceptions of the etchers them- 
selves. The reader at once perceives the difference in the effect 
upon the art. Suppose, for example, that water-colour painters 
were employed only to copy oil-pictures; it is evident that the 
peculiar merits and qualities of water-colour would have a less 
chance of complete development than they have when water-colour 
is enco as an ieipenieet art. It is especially for this 
reason that M. Cadart has claims upon our gratitude, and he has 
certainly never issued anything less open to objection from the 
critical point of view than the portfolio of etchings now before us. 
The plate is by M. de Rochebrune, and represents the 
chimney-piece of his own studio. M. de Rochebrune is a noble- 
man-artist, who lives, when in the country, in a grand old chateau 
of his in La Vendée, and his studio is one of the finest rooms in 
the chateau. The chimney-piece is a magnificent piece of highly 
pe 2 semi-barbarous Renaissance work, a great mass of ela- 
rate sculpture with very big stone griffins for caryatides, coats- 
of-arms in the upper panels, and other atides between them. 
The fire-dogs are tall iron harlequins with shields and clubs. The 
plate is a large one, and thoroughly well done, in a firm decided 
way, without any trace of the amateurship which might have been 
ted under Rodemnaitindin, for it rarely ~—— that a man 
is at the same time proprietor of magnificence of this kind and 
artist enough to reproduce it so effectively on copper. The plate 
is as well and decisively bitten as it is y and solidly drawn. 
M. Jules Héreau gives an omnibus station at Paris with a snow 
effect, which is well conveyed in a few lines. Célestin Nanteuil 
has a highly finished study of an Italian female model in national 
t costume, entitled “Jacintha,” treated delicately in the 
esh and powerfully in the drapery. M. Lalanne has a clever 
sketch of Eaten Finistére, done in his old manner, which 
we decidedly prefer to the more recent manner he has 
adopted in working from pictures; in this plate the light-and- 
e is cleverly suggested, but not carried beyond suggestion; 
whilst the play of line is agreeable as a croguis. A rather simple 
piece of landscape by M. Yon, entitled “A Saint-Ouen,” the sub- 
ject of which is nothing but a very flat bit of river scenery, with 
ow shrubs and trees, and a man in a punt, is very prettily com- 
posed, and has much of the completeness of a picture. M. Hédouin, 
who is one of the most thoroughly accomplished etchers in France, 
has drawn two young ladies, one of whom is examining a flower, 
whilst the other is looking at it over her shoulder ; anything more 
ingly delicate than this plate, whether in sentiment, compo- 
sition, or execution, it would be difficult to imagine. It unites a 
rare refinement of design with the most skilful management of 
lights and darks, and is, in the way of delicacy and skill, the 
- of the whole collection. M.Chauvel’s landscape, “ Environs 
Rouen,” a scene by the river under a passing shower, is 
as simple as possible in arrangement and in biting, and would 
perfectly successful had the foreground been more thoroughly 
studied and not quite so heavy in execution. M. Charles de 
Gravesande (a French form of his real name, which is Carel van 
S’Gravesande) is a young Dutch artist who has already published 
a portfolio of admirable etchings, and he contributes to the present 
publication a plate entitled “Au bord du Vecht, Hollande.” It is 
composed of the usual Dutch materials, a windmill, water, trees, 
and a sailing-boat, but we rather miss the low Dutch distances 
which are often so ble in scenery of that kind. It seems to 
us that this scene, though not without beauty, is rather too much 
shut in by the trees on the second plane, but the water is excellent 
and not at all over-laboured. As NM. Veyrassat is a contributor, 
the reader is already aware that his plate must necessarily represent 
the opposition between a white horse and a dark one, and that the 
horses are of the heavy useful breed which belongs to M. Veyrassat 
asa sort of personal property. We suspect that he keeps two 
horses of this kind, a white one and a black one, in his own stable, 
and has them out every day to study from, he draws them so often 
and so well. M. Bonvin contributes a rather strange-looking yet 
truthful study of “ Bords de la Rance, prés de Dinan,” which we 
perceive at once to be a little river estuary near the sea. The sub- 
o is lighted rather violently from above by sky-light, so that we 
ve a very light fo: und, represented mostly by white paper, 
light gunwales to the boats, and a dark screen of rising land on 
the other side the water, the temper of the work being that of in- 
tense veracity. M. Legros has chosen for his subject the fable of 
Le Bonhomme Misére, which, by the way, has been told at length 
in verse imitated from Lafontaine by the Chevalier de Chatelain. 
The legend is that the old man Poverty, one summer evening, re- 
ceived in his wretched cabin the visit of Saints Peter and Paul, 
who in return for his hospitality, such as it was, offered to grant 
any wish he might express. “ Robbers steal pears from my pear- 
tree,” he answered ; “ grant then that whoever climbs the tree ma’ 
be unable to get down again without my permission.” Dea 
came to call on the old man, who craftily induced him to 
climb the tree, and then kept him there till he promised 
to let him alone for ever; hence the tuity of Poverty 
that never dies out from the surface of the earth, The 


execution of this plate is — in the extreme, and it may 


be specially mentioned as a specimen of the kind of etching 
which a painter may do m does then apprenticeship to the 
refinements of the craft. It is excellent in its own plain way, but 
bears the same relation to highly artificial modern etching that a 
Diirer woodcut bears to clever modern wood-engraving. 
is not its object, still less prettiness, but it is full of expressional 
power and awful ghastly invention. Of all the plates in this 
collection it is nearest in spirit to the weird imaginative work of 
the early Germans, and, considered merely as handicraft, is far 
ferable to the sort of finish which is not only common in these 
ys, but vulgar in itself and in its appeal to the tastes of the vulgar. 
Not very much is to be said of M. Langon’s “Old Lion,” but 
M. Lancon has often drawn animals with remarkable skill and 
knowledge, and a semi-failure scarcely diminishes our general 
confidence in the artist. M. de Nittis has etched “ La Danseuse 
Holoke-Go-Zen ” in a way that is perfectly provoking—so well and 
so badly; there is a fine evanescent quality of light-and-shade, 
and such a s tion of rich texture and colour that we are 
reminded of a fine colourist’s work in oil; yet at the same time 
there are downright ou i taste, most notably 
in the horrible arm, which is so as to make it as 
hideous as possible, and so shaded that it looks neither 
feminine nor even human. M. L, Petit, who is well known 
as a clever caricaturist, gives us two scenes of the middle ages 
from a caricaturist’s point of view, rather of oe in some 
details but really lively and skilful. One of the least satisfactory 
_ in the collection is the Tomb of Queen of Scots in 
estminster Abbey, by M. Ballin, in which the architecture is 
not very well drawn, whilst the light-and-shade is rather confused. 
Elaborate architectural subjects of this kind are difficult to manage 
satisfactorily ; they require such perfect precision of hand and such 
clever arrangement of — keep them well together. M. Martial’s 
“Ancien Paris, Rue Saint-Eloi,” is much more satisfactory in 
these respects; but there are, or used to be, many much richer 
subjects in old Paris, and M. Alfred Taiée has hit upon one of 
them in “ Les Vieilles Maisons du Pont Neuf,” whose roofs are a 
wonderful accumulation of chimneys, galleries, and dormer-windows. 
Yet we cannot _ observing what a pity it is that M. Taiée does 
not submit himself to a course of linear perspective, his drawings, 
as in the present instance, — generally disfigured by glaring 
errors in this respect. M. Détaille contributes a very fine spiri 
sketch of a Prussian lancer on horseback, and the tree-trunks in 
the foreground of “Le Lac Némi,” by Jules Laurens, are full of 
masculine power. On the whole, the collection is greatly above 
the average of contemporary work, and may be said to steer fairly 
clear of the Scylla and Charybdis of etching, which are the 
unmeaning scrawl in line, and the superfine over-laboured shading. 


STRANGE’S DEVELOPMENT OF CREATION.* 


WE. have had many a time of late to speak of applying the 
curb to the use of the imagination in matters relati 
to science, to which faculty there has been a tendency on the part 
of some high authorities to allow over much of the rein. A protest 
or caution of this kind becomes the more necessary in proportion as 
the groundwork of technical training and discipline is wanting, or 
as the sense of responsibility caused by a public position or by the 
profession of a teacher is not felt as a check upon the fancy. The 
amateur who at the worst has but to be laughed at, or the retired 
man of office or business whose leisure must be filled up some- 
how, will be just in the mood for a caper amid woods and 

tures new to the sense of curiosity, and for a flight of the 
imagination amongst the mysteries of time and space. He will 
be ready any minute to rush in where angels fear to tread, and 
to come out with some spick and . theory of creation from 
beginning to end, or some cut and dried system of universal 
science. It must be very pleasant to sit in an armchair with a 
batch of the newest and most advanced books of scientific dis- 
covery or speculation, and set to work outdoing them all in 
novelty and grandiosity of scheming. The received thing now- 
adays with writers of this sort seems to be to begin with a 
fling at the ancients all round, picking in particular a lot 
of Tittle holes in the Bible, the Sere of which were long 
ago picked with far more point and penetration by Tom 
Paine; and, by way of making up, we presume, to the world for 
the loss of its worn-out beliefs or usages, to startle old-fashioned 
folks by the most thrilling sensation yet proclaimed in the name of 
science. Trying the Bible as a manual of geology, they tell us with 
pity how sadly it is behind the age. Happily they are kind 
enough, like the writer of the work before us, to supply the void. 
“ The Biblical representations having been exposed as unten- 
able, it has become a necessity with most instructed persons 
to frame upon the ascertained facts some surer ideal of the mode 
in which the creative processes have been carried on, and to form 
some conception of the true probable periods involved in bringing 
them to their present stage of development.” We all know the 
pomp and roll of words with which the “ present enlightened 
generation ” is set down to its lesson. “ The scenic view suits the 
sentiments of an uninstructed mind, and was devised in -_ of 
unavoidable ignorance. ‘The comprehension of the well-ordered, 


epg = of Creation on the Earth. By Thomas Lumisden 
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truly-balanced, never-ending correlation of forces, with their per- 
— diversified results, feeds the apprehensions of those who 

ve better discernment. . . Our privilege is to contemplate ”—and 
so forth. “ Mind pronounths, young man,” was Dr. Parr’s rebuke 
of an earlier ou of this sort. What terms would the blunt 
old scholar, we wonder, have applied to a writer who speaks of the 
“actual processes of el¢mination” as among the triumphs of the 
new learning, and later on of the “ elimination of forms from pre- 
existing materials”? We hear a great deal, from writers who are 
for ever decrying the old learning, of the inferiority of the study of 
languages compared with that of physical facts. It were well if they 
made sure of a little at all events of the lower knowledge in them- 
selves before going on to set us all right ina manner which they 
think befits the present enlightened generation. 

Such is the office undertaken by Mr. Lumisden Strange, who has 
followed wp sundry little tracts upon Biblical difficulties with a 
couple of essays introduced in the words we have quoted, in one of 
which he demolishes in forty pages the whole Darwinian theory, 
and in the other builds up, within fifty pages more, a new theory 
of the antiquity of the earth and its human inhabitants. A series 
of extracts from well-known manuals and treatises of more or less 
value are woven together, with but a slender thread of the oe 

iler’s own spinning, into a fair enough summary of what may be 
Pastore’ the generally recognized processes through which the 
erust of the earth has passed to its present condition, and been 
led by its existing flora and fauna. But the writer seems im- 
patient of the caution which tends to restrain most original thinkers 
and observers within the limits of experience or verification by fact, 
and is to advance nearer to the primary source or fountain- 
head of Hit @ on the globe. The multitudinous and often conflicting 
results of observation in the lower sphere of life, amongst the infu- 
soria in particular, satisfy him of the existence of a cause or power 
of coming into being independent of and anterior to parentage. The 
experiments of Dr. Bastian and others seem to him conclusively to 
forbid the idea of germ germination, and to make it clear that altera- 
tions wrought upon the material components of organized bodies by 
influences affecting them from without, and not an ever-varying 
and never-failing supply of germs, give rise to the several forms of 
simple life and their changes, in which the animal and vegetable 
blend indistinguishably together. Though professing to discard, 
with Dr. Bastian himself, the term “spontaneous generation” as 
ineorrect—the ultimate spring or source of life, or any principle of 
true spontaneity in matter, being beyond attainment, or even mental 
conception—Mr. Strange unequivocally proclaims himself of that 
pers which holds to the evolution of living out of lifeless consti- 
tuents. He seeks to pin the upholders of the opposite, or germ, 
theory to the rule that sexual intercourse is necessary to reproduction. 
It is “ordinarily necessary,” at least, he makes them say. But he 
goes on to make a point of ss by fissure and germination, as 
if that class of facts were fatally opposed to it. “ Even fertile germs 
being induced sexually, there is evidence of perfect forms being 
introduced without the operation of the sexes, though the one 
system by advanced developments $s into the other.” The 
ry to which he is led by the results of the most recent investi- 
tion is that “all forms have been composed originally out of 

e surrounding elements, and, when established persistently, are 
constituted to continue themselves by sexual generation.” 

Thus far we have not got much beyond the stage of the Vestiges, 
save in the richer and more definite means of illustration furnished 
by the advance of special studies. It is far from clear that we 
have finally disposed of the time-worn scholastic problem, Which 


‘The causes that have served to introduce the infusoria may be those like- 
wise to which the higher orders owe their primitive existence, their law of 
sexual reproduction ing established among them when, as with these 
infusoria, they had attained their ultimate perfected forms. 

Men of the highest science have themselves unable to 
entertain in thought the beginning of anything. With Mr. 

“the beginnings of form have been continually given forth.” 

And are we to think that the rule operating in the instance of the in- 
fuseria, and of all jon, small and great, is not the rule that occurred 
when the higher forms of animal life were introduced to stock the globe ? 


Mr. Darwin has been unfairly abused for d tism in seeki 
to account for all varieties of the animal creation by descent ani 
transmutation from some one or few primitive humble organisms. 
Yet how this could have been he is modest enough toavow 


himself wholly unable to conjecture. Mr. Strange, who thinks 
poorly of the Darwinian hypothesis, sees his way out of this difh- 
culty by the aid of a suggestion of Mr. St. George Mivart’s. 
“ All geographical difficulties would disappear if we could concede 
the independent formation in different regions of all the organic 
frames, however high in the scale of nature, equally as may be 
conceded as to the infusoria.” “If,” indeed! To the advanced 
intelligences in whose name our author speaks there may seem no 
more difficulty in making a man than a monad. It is but adding 
another link to the chain, and the new link may logically cohere 
with the links preceding it. Still, when the chain becomes, in 
more senses than one, so much the more weighty with every link 
added to it, it behoves us to look more carefully whether the first 
link of all is securely forged and fixed. 

In his second paper Mr. Strange starts with a brief but very 
excellent summary of the evidences of vast local changes of climate 
upon the earth’s surface, and of a corresponding range or varia- 
tion of life in plants and animals; with especial reference to the 
relics of man, both by way of imbedded bones and fabricated im- 
plements, extending back to an antiquity commensurate with these 
mighty cycles of temperature. Low are we to account for those 
vast alternations which have left ice-borne boulders or glacial 
striations as near the equator as Madras, or two degrees across 
it on the American continent, with débris of a subtropical 
fauna and flora as near the pole as observation has hitherto 
been found possible? How, again, are we to explain pheno- 
mena like those displayed by Kent's Cavern, where the upper- 
most black mould is underlain in succession by three floors of 
stalaemite, between which have been deposited a second band of 
black mould and two or three feet of brown breccia; the whole in- 
terspersed with remains of animals differing in species but now 
extinct, the breccia stratum including human remains, as well 
as blocks of limestone, some of great size, fallen from the roof? 
Mr. Strange dismisses as inadequate the view represented by 
Sir Charles Lyell, that changes in the massing of land round the 
poles and along the equator, together with the resulting alterna- 
tions of oceanic and aérial currents, have brought these great effects 
to pass. Neither does the variation in the ellipticity of the earth’s 
orbit, nor the admitted degree of varying inclination of her axis, 
nor any conceivable change of climate in her passage or that of 
the solar system through space, to any extent satisfy him. He 
seems to be taken for a while with the supposition of Mr. Mackey 
of Norwich, put forth in 1827, that the precession of the 
equinoxes is not circular but spiral, the poles shifting 
their position four degrees at each revolution of the equinoxes, 
every such revolution taking up 25,000 years, and a cycle 
of 2,200,000 years bringing about a complete rotation of the 
poles. Indian and Egyptian lore has been brought in to fortify 
this opinion. In some 200,000 years, it results, the poles of the 
earth and of the ecliptic will be one, universal spring prevailing 
over the earth. At other periods either pole would in turn be 
presented to the sun. In some respects similar is the theory of 
Colonel Drayson, who, however, adopting a different rate of angular 
change, obtains a precessional cycle of 31,840 years, at the half of 
which period the poles would be brought into such a position as to 
induce a glacial temperature in winter, with a tropical oneinsummer 
in all places within 54° 34’ of latitude north or south. But neither 
theory will hold good for a moment, the vast secular duration of 
alternate heat and cold being altogether beyond a mere annual 
variation, which would do no more than make summer extra hot 
and winter extra cold. A different and more abiding alteration 
must be sought for in the relation of the earth’s surface to the sun. 
And this consists, Mr. Strange believes, in the earth’s constantly 
altering its position with respect to its own poles. “ Wither the 
mass of the earth is always, though slowly, moving away from its 
poles, or the polar axis is slowly altering its position across the 
earth.” What, he asks, constitutes the rotating axis of the earth, 
or what is the power which makes the earth rotate upon its axis? 
From the observations of Faraday and others it may be deduced, 
and beyond doubt with much reason, that this rotating force is the 
magnetizing power directed by the sun upon the earth. There is 
not much in Mr. St ’s illustration from the magnetism 
observed in iron ships, in which he would fain see but the action of 
solar magnetism, passing over the molecular changes induced by 
hammering combined with the polarity of the ship’s position 
during construction. A correspondent has, however, made good 
the rotation of a ball of wood in water by means of a magnet, and 
Professor Tyndall’s experiments in diamagnetism point the same 
way. Now conceive the sun, the great magnetizer, to change its 
axis, besides rotating on itself as it does in some twenty-five days. 
Would not the magnetic current emanating from it affect corre- 
spondingly the axial rotation of the earth? The secular variations 
in the declination and dip of the needle—the former reducible to 
about 320 years—indicate variations of the solar magnetic force, 
and encourage the belief that such a change may affect the axial 
position of the earth, bringing all places in succession under those 
climatic changes which we have to account for. Four transitions 
of climate would, Mr. Strange argues, be brought about in the 
course of each entire revolution. Each part being twice in a line 
with the poles, north and south, and twice intermediately in a line 
with the equator, would be subject in rotation to two glacial and 
two torrid ; and these changes closely correspond, he insists, 
with those exhibited by the quaternary and tertiary strata. Now 
a sphere like the earth must of necessity rotate round its shortest 
axis, which is in the case of the earth about 26} miles less than its 
equatorial diameter. If then the earth shifts its axis in relation 
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was first, the egg or the hen? for even Mr. Strange concedes that 
there could be no operative germ without a preceding germ- 
producer. He, however, not only plunges into the deepest 
arcana of life, but soars to its higher flights. Only the 
if lowest forms of vegetation and animals are included in the opera- 
| tions we have hitherto been concerned with. “The question is, 
Have the higher forms been similarly produced?” Mr. Strange is 
ready with the answer. “Our familier oe of life evolved 
from germs and embryonic forms generate ce | the means of sexual 
intercourse, gives us indeed the rule of ~ uction governing the 
existing species; but it will not account for the first introduction 
of these species, whieh necessarily was effected without antece- 
i dent parentage.” The higher infusoria have also, we are told, been 
brought a under the law of heredity, but yet “we know. there 
was a time when they were composed and endowed with life with- 
out the intervention of parents. The germ is in their instance not 
@ primary, but a secondary condition.” We are warranted then, 
| Mr. Strange thinks, in concluding that the superior races, including, 
we presume, our supreme selves, have in like manner been brought 
into being :— 
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to the sun, the form of the earth must yield to adapt itself to this 
new position, with the inevitable result of a tremendous racking 
and straining of the strata, upheaving chains of mountains like 
the Andes, and causing corresponding faults and fissures elsewhere. 
The existing poles must, Mr. Strange is not afraid to say, have 

ne over during the tertiary — and within the range of 
saa life, no less than 480 degrees, extending to a range of 
2,880,000 years, which he finds to a great extent borne out by 
“ancient Aryan” and Egyptian traditions. It was the terrific 
stretching and cracking of the rigid crust during these tiltings 
or rockings of the earth, as the former pole turned by degrees 
towards the sun, and bulged under the novel centrifugal expansion, 
which brought down the limestone masses about the ears of the 
terrified prehistoric inmates of Kent’s Cavern. Of these blocks 
of stone Mr. Strange makes a great point. From what cause they 
could have fallen seems to have strangely puzzled the geologists to 
whom he refers. Still the fact that stratified masses, percolated by 
water, should occasionally come down by the force of gravity, 
need scarcely be thought so remarkable a portent that the great 
globe itself is to be turned topsy-turvy to account for it. Moreover, 
must not the same shocks have brought down whole mountains 
upon the heads of the unhappy cave men as they ran out? It is 
difficult to conceive anything lofty not being brought low during 
these reiterated concussions, leaving at least more widespread an 
conclusive proofs than those of the Devonshire cavern. 

We have not space to go just now into anything like the full 
consequences involved in these tremendous oscillations of the earth. 
But what are we to suppose the water to have been about, whilst 
the once polar level was being raised six-and-twenty miles, and 
the former equatorial zone proportionately flattened in? What must 
have been the relative superficial changes of land and water, the sea of 
course keeping its usual level, in relation to the general spheroidal 
mass and to the new axis? No geologists have disputed the fact 
that the ruling geographical features of the globe have undergone 
no material change , so the human epoch, in the course of 
which those gigantic local movements are supposed to have oc- 
curred. Mr. Strange himself anticipates objections on the score 
that “ the geographical changes they involve have not been observed 
to occur.” But of this he thinks no more than of the fact that no 
astronomer can be got to lend the slightest countenance to any 
such violent tampering with the poles. “ The value of this objec- 
tion depends upon whether the condition of scientific Inowledge 
is such that we may conclude what astronomers have not detected 
does not exist.” Not three hundred years have elapsed since every 
astronomer denounced Galileo, and what unexpected truths have 
within that time been brought to light! ‘The fall of an apple 
exposed the law of gravitation ”—Mr. Strange’s way of putting a 
_ mnythical anecdote—and why should not a new astronomical 
movement be brought to light, or, as he would prefer to say, be 
“ eliminated,” in addition to the diurnal and the annual movements 
which have done duty so far? 

Referring in his postscript to Professor Geikie’s Ice Age, the 
ample and carefully compiled facts of which he finds in a great mea- 
sure handy to his purpose, Mr. Strange is impatient with that able 
physicist for not following out his speculations upon the causes 
of these phenomena in the direction or to the extent of his own 
bold hypothesis. The variations in axial inclination and orbital 
ellipticity which contented the Professor and Mr. Croll are far from 
coming up to the requirements of a theory which provides Britain 
with a climate “at one time icy like that of Greenland, at another 
torrid as that of India or Central Africa.” We pass by this 
ultra statement of the facts of the case, resting, as it mainly does, 
upon the finding near Leeds of the remains of a hippopotamus, which 
might well have floated down stream hundreds of miles from the 
scene of hisgambols in the tropics. Of Mr. Strange’s logical use of 
the evidence as it is we may judge from his seeing in a remark of 
Professor Geikie’s, that mere proximity to the sun will not neces- 
sarily produce a warm season, a reason for believing that the effect 
of distance from the sun is to induce heat, and of propinquity to 
induce cold, and this by way of accounting for our having snow 
ice continuously at all seasons of the year on the Himalaya and the 
Andes, not the slightest heed being given by him to the effect of 
diminished radiation from the earth’s surface. Perhaps if he 
took sufficiently into account the facts of the case as they actually 
exist, he might feel little need for any addition to the movements 
already recognized by science, certainly none for the violent revo- 
lution which he has himself seen fit to hazard. With the existing 
ice-sheet coming down in Greenland to a latitude all but that of 
northern Scotland, and with the grandest glaciers of the globe en- 
wrapping the Himalayas all but within the tropics, is it not per- 
missible to believe that some further modification of the existing 
limits of land and water, as the result of local changes of level, fol- 
lowed by different sets of oceanic and aérial currents, would go far 
towards meeting the requirements which these secular alternations 
of climate force upon science? On this aspect of the problem we 
have written before, but there is another view of it which we have 
never seen before, and which we confess strikes us as a poser. In 
the crowning nt of his book Mr. Strange carries us 
beyond the finite range of time and sense into the eternal 
fitness of things. A kind of cosmical equity takes the place of 
physical law. “The sun being the great supporter and regenerator 
of the terrestrial system, it is a fitness of arrangement which may 
a te every — of the globe to receive in turn his genial 

uences.” Things are most unfairly managed now. “ One place 
is habitually buried under ice and another scorched up in un- 


bearable drought.” Turn and turn about is the rule in the amended 
cosmogony which Mr. Strange has to reveal. All of this 
earth have been, or are to be, in’ turn Arctic, Temperate, and 
Tropical. Mr, Strange starts with a great impatience of what he 
calls “scenic representations” and “spasmodic efforts” in the 
old-fashioned notions of creation. He must pardon us if we show 
ourselves a little impatient of the tremendous drama which he 
calls upon us to admit and to admire in their stead, 


A PATRICIAN OF VENICE.* 


ae political and social institutions of the Venetian Republic, 
at the time of its highest apparent prosperity, are minutely 
described by M. Yriarte in this memoir of a Venetian nobleman, 
who filled many public offices during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. Marco Antonio Barbaro, though a person of 
second-rate historical importance, is an excellent representative of 
the able and patriotic men, born and trained to the work of civil 
administration, to whose care for many generations the welfare of 
Venice and her colonies or conquered provinces was safely en- 
trusted. His labours as a diplomatist, too, both at the > Ba 
Court under the rule of the Guises and of Catherine de’ Medici, 
and in the negotiations with the Sultan for a definitive peace after 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Lepanto, connect this active 
trician with the general affairs of Europe. For our own part,, 
indeed, we should have preferred a biography of his elder brother, 
the versatile and accomplished scholar Daniel Barbaro, who came 
as ambassador to England in the reign of Edward VL, and after- 
wards, having become a Churchman, was summoned as patriarch of 
Aquileja to attend the Couneil of Trent. But the life and times 
of Marco Antonio serve equally well as a framework for illus- 
trative notices of Venetian and Continental history. 

The nobles of Venice and their sons, from the age of twenty- 
five, numbering above twelve hundred persons, were expected, and 
even compelled, to sacrifice much of their private leisure to the 
service of their country. It is one of the indirect benefits of 
Parliamentary government, before it declines to a democratic basis, 
that the heirs of wealth and social influence are preserved, in some 
degree, from the demoralizing habits of the idle man of pleasure. 
All Venetians of rank were summoned by sound of bell every 
Sunday, saint’s day, or holiday in the year, at eight in the morni 
in summer, and at noon in the winter, to attend the Great Council, 
which sat during four hours. This Maggior Consiglio was the 
permanent constituent and legislative assembly. It further dele- 
gated 120 of its elder members to the Senate, which comprised 
also, ev’ officio, the Councillors of State and Ministers, the Council 
of Ten, the chiefs of departments, the governors of some provinces, 
as well as ambassadors, when not absent on duty, and the forty 
judges. The Senate met every Wednesday and Saturday. It ap- 
pears that the actual attendance in the Great Connell averaged 
tive or six hundred, and in the Senate about one hundred and 
eighty. The functions of the Great Council were to elect nearly 
all the magistrates, ministers, and councillors, from the Doge 
appointed for life down to the local prefects, and to pass the laws 
proposed by the Ministry or College of Government, or to decide 
ag gs referred to it by the Senate. Elections were here conducted 

y the nomination for each vacant post of four candidates, whose 
merits had been repeatedly compared in several ballotings of a 
—_ committee, having an inner sub-committee for the previcus 

of first selection. One of the four nominated candidates was 
afterwards to be chosen by the votes of the whole Great Council. 
The full College of Government, or Executive Ministry, consisted 
of the Doge with his six Councillors of State, who formed the 
inner Cabinet; the six Savii Grandi, who had free access to the 
Doge’s Privy Council for the purpose of oe him, and of pro- 
posing measures to lay before the Senate or the Assembly ; also 
three chiefs of the Quarantia or judiciary ; three of the Avvocati 
del Comune, a sort of heralds’ and lawyers’ College, by which the 
pedigrees and privileges of nobility were guarded; the two Proy- 
veditori, or Commissioners, who took care respectively of the 
harbours and canals, and of the naval arsenal; the five Savii di 
Terra Ferma, who directed all military establishments on land ; 
and five young Assistant-Ministers, called Savii alli Ordini. This 
College of Government met every day, and the Doge had a sepa- 
rate conference daily with the Cabinet Ministers and the Savii 
Grandi. He was not allowed, indeed, to perform the thest ordi- 
nary act of government, to see an ambassador, or to write a letter 
of business, except in the presence of several Councillors. By the 
intervention especially of the Savii Grandi, the Senate, which dis- 
posed of all political affairs at its discretion, exercised a constant 
control over the daily business of administration, the minutes or 
reports of which were presented weekly. Every official despatch 
or instruction was, as a matter of course, submitted without dela: 
to the approval of this vigilant and industrious deliberative body. It 
was by the employment of a large staff of secretaries, or rather 
editors, to analyse and to digest the mass of records and corre- 
spondence, that the Senate was enabled to get through its work. 

A limited number of young nobles, chosen by drawing lots on a 
fixed day, were allowed to begin their political carger, but with- 
out a legislative vote, at the age of twenty instead of twenty-five. 
Marco Antonio Barbaro in 1538 was one of these. He had already 
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been an unofficial attaché to the embassy of one of the Giustiniani 
at the Court of Francis I. Marrying, after three or four years, a 
daughter of Marco Antonio Giustiniani, he devoted himself with 
modest patience, during twenty years, to the ordinary public duti2s 
of his station. He sat in the Great Council, and served as an 
Assistant-Minister. In 1559 he became a senator, and in the next 

obtained the appointment of a Savio di Terra Ferma, one of 
the heads of the Executive Administration. During thirty-five 
remaining years of his long and useful life, Marco Antonio Barbaro 
was constantly in office, either as Minister, Cabinet Councillor, 
Savio Grande, Ambassador, or special Chief Commissioner, Pro- 
curatore or Provveditore. His occupations were varied, having to 
deal with the finances, foreign diplomacy, the University of Padua, 
the navy, arsenal and d ake, the rebuilding of the Rialto 
bridge, the frontier fortresses of Friuli, and the regulation of pre- 

tives at the election of a new Doge. He was for three years 
$s Peunes as ambassador, and nearly six years at Constantinople, 
where he was detained asa prisoner during the war from 1570 to 
1573. He was sent also to Rome in 1585, on a formal mission to 
compliment the new Pope, Sixtus V. Amidst these diverse public 
engagements Barbaro found leisure to cultivate a taste for art, like 
other Italians of rank in the age following the Renaissance. He 
did not, indeed, equal his brother Daniel, who designed the fresco- 
painted ceilings of two grand halls in the Doge’s Palace, that of 
the i or Senate, and that of the Council of Ten. But the 
two brothers jointly erected and adorned, with the aid of Palladio, 
Vittoria, and Paul Veronese, the most renowned architect, 
sculptor, and painter of their day, a rural mansion displaying many 
artistic beauties. The Villa Barbaro, at Masera, on the hills near 
Asolo, north of Venice, is recommended by M. Yriarte to the 
attention of tourists who have some knowledge of the Italian 
mind as well as of the conventionalities of art. Marco Antonio 
Barbaro with his own hand modelled the figures of Diana and 
Acton, of Triton and Amphitrite, in front of a grotto which 
was here built for his repose. 

The Turkish war, in which Venice, with the States of Central 
Italy, obtained the brief but powerful co-operation of Spain, is 
the most important historical transaction of Barbaro’s life. His 
diplomatic errand in France, between 1561 and 1564, was that of 
@ spectator and reporter watching the conflict of parties. The 
Gall was, then recently begun, was carried on in those years with 
some vigour by Condé and the Huguenots against the ruling 
courtiers and ecclesiastics, with whom Venice was on friendly 
terms. The deaths of the King of Navarre and the Duke of 
Guise were incidents of this conflict which Barbaro had to 
announce with strong expressions of condolence. It was the 
traditional policy of Venice to profess great zeal for the Catholic 
Church in foreign States, while firmly resisting every attempted 
encroachment of Papal or clerical authority within its own 
dominions. Members of the Senate who chanced to have any 
connexions in that quarter were frequently expelled with the cry 
of “ Fuora i Papalisti!” The clergy were uniformly excluded 
from every Government office; but the taxation of their estates 
for the service of the Republic was a measure to which the Pope’s 
assent was regularly sought. The astute politicians of Venice 
were fully aware of the use that might made of Church 
influences and sanctions in aid of their secular designs. They 
looked on with keen interest at the opening of the Council of 
Trent, which found its able historian in Fra Paolo Sarpi, the 
Venetian advocate of Broad Church interests. Ata later period 
they were met by Sixtus V. ina ve of amicable compromise, 

some points of disputed jurisdiction were arranged to their 
satisfaction. But the Pope's ispleasure was again excited by the 
readiness of Venice to set the example of recognizing Henry IV. 
as King of France. This took place, however, shortly after the 
death of Marco Antonio Barbaro, who could not have guessed at 
such a result when he witnessed, thirty years before, the beginning 
of the long religious wars. 

In the great struggle between the commercial Common- 
wealth and the Muss Power in the Levant, it was the 
fortune of our Patrician to perform a serviceable, though not 

lorious, part. The Embassy at Constantinople was a highly 
Ccndive appointment, from the large amount of fees payable on 
Venetian trade with Turkey. No one could expect, as a rule, to 
enjoy this profitable foreign mission above two years. Messer 
Barbaro was therefore a lucky man to be imprisoned by 
Sultan Selim II., after a sojourn of a year and a half, and 
confined, but not very severely, till the conclusion of peace 
three years later, when he was obliged to stay another year 
for the introduction of his successor. He received from the 
Council of State and Senate their emphatic thanks for his 
punctual obedience to all their commands. It seems, however, 
to the reader of this narrative, with no preconceived notion of 
Barbaro as as ing genius in statesmanship, that his ability 
was proved chietly in managing to send constant and precise infor- 
mation to Venice of all that the Turks were doing. A host of 
spies and messengers were kept in his pay; the Jews and the 
renegades were particularly useful. He sedulously endeavoured, 
at the outset, to make things smooth and pleasant by all manner of 
private friendly offices, gifts of a complimentary kind, or secret 
money bribes, to the Sultan’s Ministers and harem, and to the 
household servants at the Porte. Even by these means, how- 
taken urkey for reconquest of Cyprus, quite as mu 


Uscoques with impunity from the Gulf of Quarnero. The 
Turis, on their side, were equally offenders inst Italy and 
permitting corsairs from every port Africa, 

estern Asia, and the Greek Isles, to prey upon the argosies 
of Christian merchants, and to make frequent attacks on 
the Venetian outposts along the Eastern Adriatic coast. But 
Cyprus, for which Venice already paid tribute to the Sultan, and 
the Ionian Islands, which were held on the same condition, were 
the main objects of Turkish desire. The Morea and Albania, 
formerly provinces of the Venetian Empire, had fallen a century 
before this time under the power of the Crescent. The final con- 
test was now to be fought out, in spite of the pacific disposition of 
the trading Republic, and the complaisance of its circumspect 
agent at the Porte. The Sultan demanded the absolute surrender 
ot Cyprus, because, he said, it was the rendezvous of pirates from 
the Adriatic who ravaged the Turkish shores, The war began a 
June 1570, with the invasion of that island; the town of Nida 
was — in September, and 20,000 of its garrison and +=. ple 
were slain. Venice, upon this occasion, made a desperate etfo « to 
defend her old position in the Levant. A fleet and an army were 
equipped, which were reinforced by a few galleys and troo 
belonging to the Pope, to the Grand Duchy of Florence, t 
Duchy of Ferrara, the Republic of Genoa, and the Knights of 
Malta. But the most efiective ally was King Philip II. of 
Spain, who engaged to pay half the cost of the war, 
and sent his own fleet and army, under his young half- 
brother Don John of Austria, to aid the Italian forces. 
It was not till the autumn of 1571 that they were all collected 
and in motion, before which time Famagosta, the last fortress 
held by the Venetians in Cyprus, was captured after a twelve- 
month’s siege, and its heroic commander, Bragadino, was savagely 
flayed alive. In the great battle of Lepanto, on the 7th of October, 
the allied navies of Spain and Italy gained a splendid triumph. We 
cannot refuse our sympathy in reading of the popular exulta- 
tion at Venice upon the news of this victory; but its effect on 
the political destinies of the Mediterranean was remarkabl. 
slight. The Turkish fleet was reconstructed so rapidly that it 
would next year have destroyed every remnant of Venetian 
sovereignty in the Archipelago but for the continued aid of 
Spain. When the dilatory and evasive proceedings of 1572 
showed that this aid could no longer be relied upon, it became 
impossible for the Republic, oppressed by the losses it had in- 
curred by the stoppage of its trade, and by the devastation of its 
eastern provinces, to on the war. Barbaro was therefore 
instructed, with the strictest privacy, unknown to the other 
allied Governments, to negotiate for Venice a separate peace, by 
which + was given up to the Sultan, in addition to the 
payment by Venice of a large pecuniary indemnity, and the aug- 
mentation of yearly tributes due to the Porte. ‘One would 
have inferred,” says Montesquieu, “ from these terms, that it was 
the Turks who had won the battle of Lepanto.” The treaty of 
March 1573 was indeed a “lame and impotent conclusion,” but 
if it was a “calm, dishonourable, vile submission,” the blame 
should not fall upon the Ambassador at Constantinople. He 
seems, however, to have been anxious for peace, as he described 
the power of the Turkish Empire, in a memorial which he read to 
the Senate after his return home, with a manifest apprehension 
of its dangerous extent. The Senate and Great Council, after 
determining to accept peace at any price, found it expedient to 
make a show of being highly gratified with this result. More than 
usual honorary recompense was therefore awarded to Barbaro, who 
was now appointed Procurator of St. Mark, the second official 
rank in the State. 

The later chapters of M. Yriarte’s book supply ample details 
of the administrative work in which this diligent Patrician . 
was employed during the remaining years of his life. We learn 
all about the constitution of the University of Padua, which 
was thrice placed under his direction, and which had a hundred 
professors, with a thousand students of the noblest families, de- 
voting themselves to jurisprudence, to civil and canon law, to 
theology and philosophy, to mathematics, to what was then taken 
for chemistry, botany, anatomy, and physiology, with the best 
lights they could procure. Among the professors of this Univer- 
sity in the sixteenth century were such men of European fame as 
Fabricius, Vesalius, and Fallopius, the anatomists; Paolo Sarpi, 
the ecclesiastical lawyer and historian; Panciroli, the juriscon- 
sult; and, finally, Galileo, who was appointed in 1594, and whose 
salary was doubled in 1609 as a reward for his invention of the 
telescope. Another topic of some interest related in connexion 
with Messer Barbaro’s manifold public services is the management 
of the Venetian arsenal and dockyard, which at the date of the 
battle of Lepanto employed 16,000 workmen, and was famous 
for the perfection of its shipbuilding and its cannon foundry. This 
is a subject that should have especial interest for some English 
readers; and it is worth while to observe that parties of the ordi- 
nary townspeople, chosen by lot, were obliged to attend a weekly 
school of gunnery practice, with yearly competitions, as at Wim- 
bledon and Shoeburyness, for prizes given to the best marksmen. 
There is much in these authentic passages of Venetian history to 
help one to a better understanding of the Court fashions of the 
Elizabethan period in England, and of those plays of Shakspeare 
which deal with romantic stories of Italian life. 
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' DE VERE’S ALEXANDER THE GREAT.* 


Ve ee has taken a great man for the central 
+L of his poem, and, in doing justice to his greatness, does 
not forget the realities of flesh and blood. As Mr Carlyle has said, 
“ @ man’s religion is the chief fact concerning him,” and the rela- 
tions of Alexander with the Unknown Power necessarily entered 
into the brief and pregnant tragedy of his life. This is the 
int of view from which Mr. De Vere has treated the subject. 
this portrait of a hero of whom so much, and yet so 
little, is known, the imagination is free to appreciate in its most 
tragic expression that shock of free will and destiny from 
which the sparks of religious faith are struck out. The _— 
which held in solution the ancient kingdoms and races of the 
from Egypt to Lahore is a fitting stage for the “ strong King” of 
prophecy. Dramatic unity is given to the long procession of 
nations and creeds in this play by the incident of Alexander's 
visit to Jerusalem. Whether or not Josephus is to be trusted 
on this point, Mr. De Vere has made effective use of it; but the 
t is not unsupported by an historian as little credulous as 
ishop Thirlwall, who compares the meeting of Alexander and 
the Jewish clergy to that of Attila and Leo, and who deems the 
story to be well founded, notwithstanding the silence of the 
Greeks. The action of Jehovah in the king’s doom is the key to 
the drama. The failure of Alexander would remain a remote 
historic fact, the ten years of conquest covered by the play would 
be ble in a tragic sense, but for the spiritual crime 
with which the end is connected. The hero is represented as 
complete in all human perfection and free from the lower vices :— 
All the buried ages 
Summ’d their old wealth to enrich, for man’s behoof, 
With virtuous wisdom one Olympian mind, 
Which, grappling all things—needing not experience— 
et scorn’d no diligence. 
His failure comes of disobedience to the heavenly vision and to 
the prophecy revealed to him at Jerusalem. The deterioration of 
his conscience and his spiritual decline, as conquest follows con- 
quest, are shown in the less noble expediency which governs his 
purpose when he has once denied acknowledged truth as inconve- 
nient to empire. Yet he is always great. The mean and shallow 
traitors who fulfil his doom are so indescribably inferior to 
him that the Divine hand is almost visible as it strikes 
through them. He is a head and shoulders above all other men. 
Utilitarian on an Imperial scale and with Imperial power, and 
en without restraint an ideal humanity of the noblest 
type, the pupil of Aristotle confronts and grasps the ancient reli- 
gions on his path. He accepts them — as they subserve his 
empire and conduce to the beneficent rule he desires. He would 
be a God-like providence furthering all labour and aspiration of 
mankind. Yet, as his general Ptolemy mused while waiting for 
the King at the Temple-gate of Jerusalem, 


On something deeper in us than self-love 


Who’d lift mankind must build. 
It was to this “something deeper” that Alexander had refused 
ho . Religion had henceforward for the King no mean- 


ing till the end had come upon him at Babylon, and Hebrew 
captives singing the songs of Zion brought to his bewildered soul 
some airs from heaven. At the moment of his highest fortune, 
and while ates to the superstition of men and to his own by 
decreeing to himself divine honours, he reveals the weakness bred 
ca spiritual crime when he confesses lapse from his earlier 


This only know we— 

We walk upon a world not knowable, 
Save in those things which knowledge least deserve, 
Yet capable not less, of task heroic. 
My trust is in my work; on that I fling me, 
Trampling all questionings down. 

I sometimes think 
That I am less a person than a power, 
Some engine in the right hand of the gods, 
Some fateful wheel that, round in darkness rolling, 
Knows this—its work, but not that work’s far scope. 
Hephestion, what is life? My life, since boyhood, 
Hath been an agony of means to ends.” 

There are love-scenes tenderly touched, but quite subservient 
to the main current of the edy. There is a plot, but, as we 
Inow the inevitable end, it does not distract attention from the 
central interest of what is rather a tragic masque than a play 
in the ordi sense. The scene changes from Troy to the 

ian shore, and from the Jaxartes to the Indus, but we hardly 
notice the — directions. Fortunately we are not distracted by 
tricks of | colour or by the realism which, while careful of 
costume and climate, neglects the springs uf thought and feeling. 
No revelations of Mr. De Vere’s particular crotchets disturb us, 
though, as is quite credible, the keen-witted Greeks guess at 
truth much as men guess now. The Persian creed, nobly drawn, 
has interest for modern worshippers of Heat and Force. The 
pantheistic pride of India finds expression in Oalanus, the Brahmin 
of the drama. Mr. De Vere secures by breadth of painting the 
— of the nineteenth century for his classical pecs 
| Ptolemy and other characters are foils to the great King whose 
genius 


stood 
On the mountain-tops breathing the breath of Gods, 


* Alexander the Great: a Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey De Vere. 
London: Henry S. King & Co. 1874. 


but who “measured all things by the needs of Empire” only. Rapidl 
the _ grows in him that saps friendship and judgment. Thoug 
the despicable cynic Phylax strikes at him through his friend, and 
severs the one tie by which Alexander was bound to wholesome 
earth, it is contempt for the conditions of humanity, and a grief 
excessive in its arrogant self-love, which bring him to his death- 
bed at Babylon. He is struck down in the re-establishment of the 
city which has so long symbolized the lower world that the poet 
may well use the omen. 


While he invests the subject with religious awe Mr. De Vere 
does not sacrifice action to reflection. In the artistic combination 
of his materials he has probably found the tradition of Alexander's 
friendship for Hephestion (sic) somewhat ble; but by 
ar wre. in an opening scene the parallel between Hephestion 
and Patroclus, the tie gains at once its poetic uses, and plays a part 
in the love-scenes and in the household life where Alexander has 
obviously no place. But, if the plot is hardlya ae the poem is 
full of dramatic contrast. Thus the speech of Ptolemy acknow- 
ledging man’s incapacity so to dissociate evil from good as to 
build stable empire precedes the interview of Alexander with the 
Jewish high-priest, when the King rejects the revelation of the 
limit of his power. When pride has wrought in him the madness 
which confuses = divine and page Calanus the Brahmin pre- 
sently touches the extremity of a yet ter arrogance, and in 
suicide “ rejoins the infinite.” ool temnalladale follows the 
se scene of reverent and self-forgetting love, where Arsinoe 
and Hephestion strengthen one another to self-sacrifice for noble 
ends. The daughter of Darius, anticipating the troubles of her 
marriage with Alexander, which for a political reason has been 
says :-— 

Feel them I may ; 
I know not if I ever feared ; I think 
I never shall. Fear not for me, Hephestion ; 
Not wholly sorrows were the sorrows 3 
Those that must come will not be wholly sorrows. 
Oh, there’s a sweetness spread o’er all the earth 
The trampling foot makes sweeter. . . . 


Life is peace 
To those who live for duty. Peace more pure 
Will find us after death. 


HEPHESTION. 

The moon is risen : 
I see it not, but see you in its light, 
Like some young warrior, silver-mailed and chaste ; 
Or liker yet to her, my childhood’s wonder, 
Great Artemis, as I saw her statue first 
Against the broad, full moon, while snows high heaped 
Ridged her dark oe porch. Farewell, Arsinoe! 
There was a mist that brooded on my spirit ; 
That mist is raised. To you no ill can come 
That virtue will not change to its own essence. 


When soon afterwards Hephestion dies, poisoned by the cynic leech 
Phylax, the end draws visibly near, for grief drives the King to 
ever more frenzied restlessness. During his brief household peace 
at Ecbatana, in “diligent musings” he resolves to see once more 
the high-priest of Jerusalem :— 
But in the gloomy raptures of just wrath 
That mood went 


The “ unobsequious Fates” are at his heels. As he listens to the 

Psalm of the Hebrew captives working in the Babylonian marshes 

he is fever-stricken, and there only remain for him half-delirious 
and recognition too late :— 


*Twas not the mists from that morass disastrous, 

Nor death of him that died, nor adverse Gods, 

Nor the Fates themselves; ’twas something mightier yet, 
And secreter in the great night, that slew me. 


After a scene in which Arsinoe’s pathetic trust that the Lord of 
Light is not the less the Lord of Love— 


A love that out of love created all things ; 

A love that warring ever willeth peace ; 

A patient love from ill educing good ; 

A conquering love triumphant over death— 


relieves the gloom, there remains but the King’s death to follow. 
His last words recall the opening scene at Troy, when the “ deed 
unborn” was offered to Achilles by his heir; and they give the 
measure of his friendship, which was a doom rather than a spon- 
taneous sympathy. 

It is impossible within our limits to do more than direct the 
reader’s attention to the dramatic use of landscape in many 
ag Nature subserves the delineation of character through- 
out, but with reticence worthy of the theme. No fantasies of 
style or mannerisms interfere with the plain purpose of Mr. 
De Vere’s work, and common sense balances its imaginative 
power. A slight archaism of style lends illusion; but the poet is 
not afraid of those modern phrases which link the subject of his 
drama with modern thought. Of course faults could be found in 
the occasionally rugged rhythm, and here and there a line might 
be relieved from over-weight of meaning; but in a work like this 
we are not careful to note trifling imperfections. 
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RULING THE ROAST.* 


E have before now had occasion to remonstrate against 
the ridiculous fashion which authors, and especially lady 
authors, follow in the naming of their books. It is no longer con- 
sidered nec that there should be any connexion between a 
novel and its title. They are things apart from each other. When 
the novel is written a name is bestowed upon it, not in order to 
indicate its contents, but to call attention to the fact that the novel 
exists. In many cases it would be quite as well if this fact were 
suppressed. As the object of the title is to attract curiosity, it 
is natural that the author should strive to make this as unusual 
as is ible. As there are many novels, and for every one 
an author who desires to direct the public eye to his production, 
a kind of race for oddness may be o ed to take place in the 
advertisement columns of the newspapers. Fragments of Scri 
tural texts, lines from Shakspeare or from popular poets of the 
day, proverbs, alliterations are all into the service of the 
hurrying crowd of novelists. The effect is not pleasant. We do 
not wie to deny that the finding of an attractive title to a book 
is a laudable object ; but the and its title should have some 
kind of reference to each other. Even the catchpenny adver- 
tisements of drugs and hair-washes from which the present 
fashion of naming novels would seem to be borrowed generally 
serve to ae out the nature of the article whose merits they pro- 
claim. the case of works of fiction this is considered super- 
fluous. It is true that there does exist this rule, that an extravagant 
title heralds an extravagant book, just as the clanging of a gong 
at a fair betokens the exhibition of an exciting spectacle, a melo- 
drama, a monster, or a wild-beast show. Only there is generally 
some amusement or excitement to be got out of the fair; there is 
be | often none to be got out of the novel. 

t must be admitted that Lady Wood’s novel bears a more ap- 
propriate device upon its covers than do many of its compeers, 
inasmuch as it contains several passages concerning cooking. On 
the other hand, the inscription on the outside of the volumes 
is at variance with their inside, in that the events there 
described turn mainly —- the fact that the principal characters 
have no roast to rule. Possibly, however, the title may have an 
esoteric meaning connected with the present fashion of schools and 
colleges for women, and may be em a to point the moral that the 
heroine, who is an excellent Greek and Latin scholar, would have 
been better employed in attending the lectures on cookery at South 
Kensington than in the study of dead es. It is not her 
fault, however, that she is so well-read, as she is the daughter 
of a country clergyman who takes pupils, and whose chief delight 
it has been to instruct his daughter in Latin and Greek. Sub- 
sequently she employs great part of her time in coaching her father’s 
_ when they get into difficulties over a Imotty passage. 

aa, dog informed how excellent a scholar this young woman, 
Myra Leith by name, has become, the reader is a little surprised 
to find in one of the early pages of the book that she thinks the 
Greek words ci ovZeic icog represent the English “ None is equal to 

ou.” However, as a rule, her scholarship is correct enough. It 
is true that she ensures accuracy by confining herself to quotation. 
She is introduced to the reader in the act of helping Peath 
Sandridge (the love of odd names seems to have penetrated from 
the outside to the inside of the book), son of the Earl of Arras, and 
a pupil of Dr. Leith’s, over his difficulties with the Greek Testa- 
ment. Peath Sandridge is, after his cold-blooded fashion, in love 
with her; so is Sandal Tyne, a former pupil of her father’s, whose 
wild ways serve to show in high relief the extreme propriety of 
Sandridge’s demeanour. It is evident that Myra very much pre- 
fers the former pupil to the present one, and in this preference the 
reader is apparently expected to sympathize. It is difficult to do 
this after reading of the extreme rudeness of his conversation, and 
becoming acquainted with the poems which his love inspires him 
to address to Myra. One of these is distinguished by a large- 
minded disregard of rhyme and rhythm. The other has for its 
theme the image in the poet’s mind of Myra at her prayers, and is 
chiefly remarkable for a line devoted to the beauties of her night- 
gown. Sandal Tyne, instead of making a proposal to Myra in an 
ordi: fashion, chooses to adopt the se which is perhaps 
romantic, and is certainly unpractical, of writing a proposal and 
ous it between the leaves of a dictionary in her father’s study. 
ot unnaturally by the time it is discovered Myra, imagining 
that Sandal has y Hiner for ever, has accepted Peath Sand- 
ridge. This event has been hastened by a burglary attempted 
at Dr. Leith’s house, in resisting which he receives injuries so 
dangerous that he is anxious to make certain of his daughter's 
ar age a home in the future. After Peath’s — has been 
made and favourably received, Myra finds Sandal Tyne’s artfully 
concealed communication, and goes to her room “to read and re- 
read the love-letter and verses, and then weeping to bury her face 
in the pillow and sob, ‘’Tis too late! too late!’” Not one of the 
in Lady Wood's novel ever condescends to say “ it is,” 


or “it ” or “it will.” It is always, whether on the most ex- 
citing or the most trivial occasions, ’tis, twas, and ‘twill. 


The —- ceremony gives the writer of Ruling the Roast an 
ing one of the most remarkable flights out of 
ordinary rules of grammar which in all our experience of 
novel-grammar we remember. The bride’s costume and appear- 


* Ruling the Roast. A Novel. By Lady Wood, Author of “ Sabina,” 
o. ” “ Wild Weather,” &c. 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall, 


ance are described in a commonplace method, Then follows this 
extraordinary picture of the bridegroom :— 

Peath looked every inch a gentleman, though rather too tall and spare 
looking, narrow-shouldered, and hooked nose. 

After the marriage the “ hooked-nose” Peath and his wife go to 
stay with the Earl of Arras. Peath is somewhat nervous as to 
the effect which his unsophisticated bride may produce upon his 
proud and eminently correct relations ; and for this nervousness it 
will be seen that he had good reason. The reader has been led to 
regard Myra as a kind of artless maiden whose education has been 
unfortunately and unavoidably neglected save in the matter of 
Greek and Latin. He is induced to believe her a girl who, if 
ignorant of the polished luxury of society, is well acquainted with 
the decencies of life; who, if her manners are somewhat brusque, 
et possesses what is called an innate refinement. How far this 
lief is well founded may be judged from some account of her 
conversation and behaviour at dinner (the italics are the 
author's) :— 

It would have puzzled a cleverer person than Lady Indamire to find a 
subject of conversation with a young person so incongruously placed. 

“T dare say she knows nothing—very young and ignorant, doubtless.” 

“Do you like Périgord pie?” she asked Myra at length, as one was 
placed on the table. 

“T do not know; I never ate any.” 

« Pray allow me to put some on your plate,” said her brother-in-law. 

He watched her as she tasted it. 

«“T know how to make most pies,” said the frank young bride. “Rump- 
steak, pigeon, partridge—stunners. Oh, shouldn’t I catch it from the Doetor 
for saying that! Slang, you know,” she said, nodding familiarly at her 
sister-in-law. 

“T imagine, then,” said Lord Lyrate, “that your worth 
Leith, did not instruct you in this modern phraseology. 
you acquired it ?,” 

“ By running about over the vicarage, first with one pupil and then with 
another. Such fun it was.” 

A dead silence fell on the company at this revelation. 

The butler filled Myra’s glass with sparkling Moselle. She drank it down 
at once, observing it was very nice fiz., quite as nice as ginger pop. 

Myra, quite unconscious of the chills she had shed over the company, pro- 
ceeded to give her opinion of what she had just consumed from her 

“It is very nice, but what it is made of passes my conjecture.” 

“Tt is made of the livers of geese,” said Lord Lyrate. “They are nailed 
close to a hot fire, to enlarge their livers, and then, when the geese are 
sufficiently diseased, they are made into pies, and we eat them.” 

Myra’s face flushed, and her eyes sparkled with anger ; but presently she 
smiled and said— 

“ Ab, Lord Lyrate, you are hoaxing me, just as the pupils used. Such 
cruel things cannot be done, or if they were, we English folks would never 
be so wicked as to buy them.” 

“T believe,” stammered his Lordship, “that it is perfectly true.” 

“ And you eat such foed, and enjoy that which has caused such prolonged 

suffering ? Ah! I shall never forget it, though I ate it unknowingly. It 
makes me sick to think of it,” said the plain-spoken young lady. 
It is not surprising that such a description as Lord Lyrate’s should 
turn his hearer sick. Lord Lyrate is not more remarkable in his 
ways and manners than are the rest of the Sandridge family. He 
causes Myra great mortification by exposing her ignorance of 
French, but she has herrevenge when a new picture of Lord Arras’s 
is opened. Here is the description given of it by the writer, in 
which the confusion of tenses may be noted :— 

The scene represented a wild sea-coast, and lying on the sands was the 

figure of a youth, whose beauty was dimmed by coming death. A few terri- 
fied attendants are lifting his head, and disembarrassing him from the wreck 
of his chariot. In the far distance, rushing towards the mountains, were 
his steeds, pursued by a monstrous creature, in the form of a bull, breathing 
fire from his nostrils. 
Every one is at a loss to now what the subject of the picture can 
be, until Myra discloses that she knows where to find it, and takes 
from the library shelves a copy of Euripides’s Hippolytus, which 
neither the Earl nor his son is able to construe :—“ Tis some years 
since I was a prefect of Winchester commoners, Mrs. Peath,” says 
Lord Lyrate ; “ my Greek is somewhat rusty.” “ Like my French, 
eh?” she replies. It is in the first place improbable that a man 
who had been high up in a public school should lose all knowledge 
of Greek in a few years. the second place, a man who can 
quote French so fluently as Lord Lyrate does is more than likely 
to be acquainted with the scene in Racine’s Phédre, which is a 
tolerably close copy of that in Euripides which Myra translates for 
the benefit of her father and brother-in-law. Myra’s knowledge of 
Greek, however, stands her in yet better stead than this, for by 
quietly prompting a bishop in the middle of a quotation from Plato 
she arouses his interest in herself and recalls her father to the memory 
of the prelate, who presently bestows a good living upon him. The 
gift is well timed, for, on the return of Myra and Peath to their 
— living, = a weak and submissive Peath launches 
with unconquerable obstinacy into a course of wild extravagance. 
A great part of the book is taken up with a minute account 
of the domestic misery and squalor resulting from this, which is 
singularly unpleasant. In a novel ofthe calibre of Lady Wood’s 
production one looks for amusement, and this, it must be said, is 
to be found in many parts of Ruling the Roast, although itis 
often unconsciously provided. The thought, perception, and power 
of a first-rate writer are — to deal with the more serious 
aspects of life. And it would be difficult to tind anything more 
serious and more out of place in an ephemeral novel than the 
spectacle of a cle —s reduced to poverty by his own 
extravagance, until from borrowing money ot never repaying it 
he descends to embezzling the Sacrament money. Few things 
tell more heavily against a writer than the inappropriate introduc- 
tion and inadequate treatment of a tragical situation. 

Such interest as there is in Ruling the Roast is divided between 


father, Doctor 
ay I ask how 
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the fortunes of the Sandridges and of Sandal Tyne, the former 
lover of Myra, There are some ideas originally good in the work- 
ing of the plot, but they are used in so rambling and incon- 
secutive a manner that all their goodness evaporates. The ditierent 
parts of the story do not hang together in any way. We have 
called attention to some offences against good grammar in Ruling 
the Roast ; it is unpleasant to add that there are some quite as bad, 
and of a kind far too common in novels nowadays, against good 
taste, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ee fame of General Lee has so completely overshadowed that 
of all the other military chiefs of the Confederacy that pro- 
bably few of the European public now remember that there was a 
commander of the charged with the protection of the 
Southern capital before the great soldier who has linked his name 
in undying glory with the defence of Richmond. And yet General 
Joseph Johnston—for, of course, it is of him we speak—gave evi- 
dence of abilities which entitle him to no mean reputation asa strate- 
gist. On the field of Bull Run he was the senior officer, and as he 
was the first chosen to beat back Northern invasion, so in the last 
decisive struggle, when Sherman had scattered the army of Georgia 
and was —s his famous march to the sea, it was to Johnston 
again that the Confederate Government turned as the only bulwark of 
the Carolinas. A history from his own pen, or, as he more modestly 
styles it himself, a narrative, of the military operations* directed 
by this eminent soldier in the greatest of modern civil wars, cannot 
but be highly interesting to the military student. In a brief intro- 
duction of less than three lines it is unpretendingly offered as a 
contribution of materials for the use of the future historian of the 
war. And it is written in the tone and spirit we should expect 
from one who had borne himself so steadily against tremendous 
odds. There is no vain boasting of the superiority of 
Southern soldiers, and no disparagement of Northern courage. 
On the contrary, the General goes out of his way on more than one 
occasion to bear testimony to the gallantry of the foe. And even 
when writing in self-defence—for the book is essentially a defence 
of the General against the strictures passed upon him—he never 
forgets the dignity which becomes his character and antecedents. 
At the same time the fact that the work is an apologia, a jus- 
tification of his military operations, somewhat detracts from 
its value: while the omission to supply maps very seriously 
impairs its usefulness. It is impossible for a reader to follow in- 
telligently the details of a battle, and of the movements which pre- 
ceded it, without a plan of the field before him. And we would 
urge upon the publishers of the “ Narrative,’ when preparing for a 
second edition, to supply this strange omission. Like his more 
famous chief, General Joseph Johnston was a Virginian, and, like 
him, too, he held a commission in the United States army at the 
outbreak of the war. General Johnston devotes a brief space to 
justify his resignation of his commission, and his passing over to 
take service with the Confederacy. Undoubtedly it isa very grave 
step on the part of a soldier to range himself on the side of an in- 
surrection, and one which is rightly judged on the most rigorous 
principles. But the cases of Generals Johnston and Lee are en- 
tirely different from such a desertion as that of the unfortunate 
Colonel Rossel, or, indeed, from that. of any other officer in a Euro- 
ae army. The result of the Civil War has decided now that a State 
not the right to withdraw from the Union. But when Secession 
took place, that was not the received doctrine. This is not the 
place to enter into the constitutional argument, and, indeed, it is 
sufficient to remark that the whole South repudiated the doctrine in 
the most practical manner possible, while in the North the Democratic 
party at least openly maintained that the South was acting within 
its right. If, then, Generals Johnston and Lee erred, they erred in 
common with the vast majority of Americans in holding that a 
State had the right to secede, and that to his State a citizen owed 
his first allegiance. As long as Virginia remained in the Union 
both officers retained their commissions and did their duty. As 
soon as Virginia seceded, both resigned their commissions and 
hastened to place their services at the disposal of their State. 
General Joseph Johnston had been the senior in rank in the United 
States army. At the time of his resignation he was Quartermaster- 
General with the commission of a Brigadier-General, whereas Lee 
had been only Lieutenant-Colonel. But on Johnston’s arrival in 
Richmond he found that Lee had been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the army of the State with the rank of Major-General. 
Johnston was at once given the same rank, and entrusted 
with the training of the State levies. On the accession of 
Virginia to the Confederacy, however, General Johnston entered 
the Confederate service, and received from President Davis 
the command of Harper's Ferry, while General Beauregard 
was appointed to the Confederate command at Manassas, 7? 
still remaining’ in the service of Virginia. The first serious 
attack was made by the Federal army under General M‘Dowel 
inst Manassas. Johnston at once hurried to the relief 

of Beauregard with a portion of his army, leaving the re- 
mainder to hurry after him as quickly as it could. He arrived 
in time to consult with Beauregard, and agree to the plan sug- 
d by the latter. But before the plan could be carried out the 
ederal General attacked, and Bull Run was the result. This 
great victory secured Virginia from invasion for the remainder of 
* Narrative of Military Operations directed during the late War between 


the States. By Joseph E. Johnston, General C.8.A. New York: Appleton 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 


the year. M‘Clellan was appointed to the command of the Northern 
army, and he devoted the autumn and winter to the work of pro- 
perly organizing and disciplining it. Early in the following spring 

e moved his forces by water to Fortress Monroe, and thence ad- 
vanced up the peninsula to invest Richmond. General Johnston 
assumed the direction of the operations undertaken against him. 
Johnston strongly urged upon President Davis to fall back 
upon Richmond, collect there the whole military force of the 
Confederacy, allow M‘Clellan to approach the city, and then, 
when he was at a distance from his base, fall upon him, and inflict 
such a blow as would decide the war at once in favour of the South. 
A council of war was held, at which Lee was present, and, mainly 
by Lee’s advice, as Johnston states, the plan of the latter was set 
aside. Under these circumstances General Johnston determined to 
delay theadvance of the enemy by every means in his power, without, 
however, bringing on a general engagement too soon. Accord- 
ingly he occupied in force a defensive line constructed by General 
Magruder, which stretched from Yorktown to Warwick Court 
House. The line was too long, and besides admitted of — 
turned, but the Federal General sat down before it, and erec 
siege batteries. When they were ready, the Confederates retired. 
At Williamsburg Longstreet’s and Hill’s divisions, to allow time 
for the removal of the bag and ammunition, engaged a portion 
of the Federal army and inflicted a loss twice as great as these 
divisions suffered themselves, and then the army once more fell 
back slowly to the neighbourhood of Richmond. M‘Clellan’s 
forces in their advance were divided into two parts by the 
Chickahominy. Johnston took advantage of the separation to 
direct twenty-three out of his twenty-seven divisions against the 
Federal left wing, consisting of two corps, or about two-fifths of 
the entire Federal force. The Battle of Seven Points, which 
ensued, was indecisive, as night fell before the Confederates could 
improve the advantage they gained, and General Johnston, having 
received a severe wound, was never able to resume the contest. A 
few days later General Lee was appointed to his command. 
Before Johnston had completely recovered, he was ordered to the 
West to superintend operations in Mississippi and Tennessee, but 
want of means compelled him to look on helplessly while Grant 
reduced Vicksburg and Pemberton’s army. The disasters expe- 
rienced by General Lragg next summoned him to the command of 
the army of Tennessee. In a campaign of seventy days, opposed to 
an army under Sherman more than twice as numerous, Johnston 
boasts—and the boast is corroborated by two of his corps com- 
manders—that constantly fighting partial engagements, and skir- 
mishing day after day, he never lost an action, though he aban- 
doned much territory, and handed over the army to his suecessor 
improved in morale and effectiveness. He adds that he had brought 
the enemy to the neighbourhood of the position where he had in- 
tended to make a final stand, where they would not be able to avail 
themselves of their superiority of numbers, where, if defeated, they 
would be far from their base, and where, if he himself suffered a 
reverse, he had a strong position to fall back upon. However, the 
Government was dissatistied because he retired persistently before 
Sherman, and he was removed from the command. He retired 
into private life, whence he did not again emerge until the army of 
the eune had been shattered to pieces under Hood,and Sherman 
had penetrated to the heart of the Confederacy. Then he was 
once again summoned into the field, but it was only to have the 
melancholy honour of being the last Southern General who surren- 
dered an army to the conqueror. 

The recent death of Mr. Sumner* has called forth a plentiful 
crop of lives, memoirs, notices, eulogies, and funeral orations, all 
of which, so far as we have seen, have a common fault. They ex- 
aggerate extravagantly the influence and abilities of their subject. 
The natural desire to speak well of one who has so lately passed 
away is intensified in the present case by that abnormal hero- 
worship so strongly developed in the Americans of our day. And 
hence the impression likely to be left on the mind of a person 
previously unacquainted with the Abolitionist agitation by a peru- 
sal of this biographical literature is, that next to nothing had been 
achieved by the predecessors of Mr. Sumner, but that his entrance 
into public life speedily transformed an insignificant clique into an 
influential national party. The work of Messrs. Chaplin shares 
in this common defect, and, though the authors tell us that they 
have had access to private papers and other fresh sources of infor- 
mation, we cannot find that they have made any important addi- 
tion to what was before known of Mr. Sumner’s life. Still the 
book contains some good anecdotes. But its interest would be 

ter if it were written in a less pretentious style, and displayed 

Anythi m the pen of Mr. We is sure to be deserving 
the subject he discusses in the present 
little pamphlet is not of great general interest, it yet curiously 
illustrates one tendency of democratic government in the United 
States. In the year 1864 some of the American railways con- 
necting the t centres of trade and population, finding postal 
communication rapidly increasing, began to run what are nown as 
“postal cars.” These postal cars are in reality travelling post- 
offices, which receive the mails unsorted. Post-oflice clerks make 
up the bags en route, and drop them at the various wayside offices. 
It will be seen that the accommodation thus afforded to the public 
is very great. About seventy per cent. of all the matter now con- 


* Life of Charles Sumner. By Jeremiah Chaplin and J. D. Chapli 

Dover, N.H.: Day & Co. 
+ The Relation of the Federal Government to the Railroads. By David 

A. Wells. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 
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veyed by mail is carried in these postal cars, and it is in evidence 
that, if the Government were obliged to sort all letters and papers 
in its own post-offices, it would have to hire three or four 
warehouses for that purpose in the city of New York alone. Yet 
the Government contributes nothing to the construction or — 
of these cars, and, until last year, it refused to pay more for them 
than previously to 1864 it paid for mere conveyance. Moreover, it 
claims the right to send by these cars as many special agents as it 
deems necessary, and these agents, unlike private persons travelling 
with free passes, have a right of action against the railways in case of 
accident. Lastly, the Government insists upon paying the Com- 
omg by drafts upon the various post-offices scattered along their 
ines. Ta other words, it compels the Companies to collect its re- 
venues for it. The Companies refuse to continue the service on 
these conditions, and the object of Mr. Wells’s paper is to point out 
the real nature of the pretension put forward by the Government, 
namely, to compel railways to perform a special service which 
they have not contracted to het) wey in a way dictated by the 
} ape ment, and at rates of whose sufficiency the Government is 
sole judge. 

The om of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts * 
have acquired in America a deserved reputation for earnestness of 
effort to make them what such documents ought always to be, and 
the present Report will increase this well-earned distinction. It 
contains a mass of minute information which throws more light 
upon the actual condition of the greatest of New England com- 
munities than is anywhere else to be found within the same 
compass, and some of the special papers included treat very ably of 
matters in which we are all intimately concerned. There is, for 
instance, a — by the chairman, Dr. Rowditch, on preventive 
medicine, in which the influence of occupation, recreation, residence, 
especially in preventing the di m which New land so 
frizhtfully tion—is di ina the 
manner. One opinion arrived at by Dr. Rowditch, though he 
freely admits that he has not been able to collect a sufficient 
number of facts to warrant him in putting it forward with con- 
fidence, is, it may be mentioned, that the use of pork as a pri _— 
article of food predisposes to consumption. And he seems inclined to 
think also that salted meats, pickles, and various kinds of pies and 
cakes, have a similar tendency. Of course it was already well esta- 
blished that all these kinds of food are less nutritious than beef, 
mutton, fowl, and fish. But perhaps the most interesting papers 
are those upon the health of farmers, and upon the influence of 
school attendance upon health, more he upon the health 
of girls. The paper on the health of the farmers of Massachusetts 
is especially , as a type of a kind of which we have un- 
fortunately too few in the official literature of any country. That 


upon the sanitary aspect of education is also excellent. It tends 
7 ay to co the views put forward by Dr. Maudsley a 
little while ago, 


The next book upon our list is also a publication of a Massa- 
chusetts State Board +, and is executed in the same admirable 
manner. In its first paper it treats of the subject which we have 
just mentioned—education—but from an entirely different point 
of view. Its object is to show that the difficulty which we feel 
so strongly here at home, that of getting the children into the 
schools, is also experienced in the home of the vaunted common 
school system. e second paper is an attempt to ascertain the 
earnings of one class of professional men in Massachusetts. Un- 
fortunately, the attempt is not very successful. The compara- 
tive failure must be attributed to the perhaps natural un- 
willingness of the persons addressed to furnish information, and 
the want of power in the Bureau to compel answers. The re- 
maining papers are all excellent, and together supply a mass of 
information respecting the homes and earnings of the working 

, as well as the present state of the various manufactures of 
Massachusetts, which is invaluable to the student of the social 
condition of the American people. 

Still another official report }, less interesting and less readable, 
yet of value to geologists, metallurgists, miners, and speculators in 
mines, is that of Mr. Raymond, United States’ Commissioner of 
Mining Statistics. The work treats of the mines and mining 
of the whole vast region between the Rocky Mountains and the 
a and is the fruit of the labours of a large number of contri- 


When Lewis and Clarke ascended the Missouri in 1804, they 
found four tribes of agricultural Indians, numerous and prosperous, 
inhabiting eight permanent towns in the Upper Missouri Valley, 
west of the Dakota nation. All that now remain of these pros- 
perous tribes are collected in one small bay Ae about two 
thousand five hundred souls at Fort Berthold, Dakota Territory. 
The four tribes are reduced to three, one having suffered so fright- 
fully from smallpox in 1838 that the few survivors joined the 
Hidatsa, accepted its chief as theirs, and adopted its traditions, 
myths, and ceremonies. It is with the language of the tribe thus 
reinforced that Mr. Matthews§ makes us acquainted. It is a curious, 


* Fifth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, 
Waeht & Potter. Triibner 4 Co. 

t Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labour. Boston: 
wig & Potter. Triibner & 

} Mining Industry of the States and Territories of the Rocky Mountains. 
By Rossiter W. Raymond, Ph.D. New York: Fort & Co. 

§ Grammar and Dictionary of the Language of the Hidatsa; with an 
Introductory Sketch of the Tribe. By Washington Matthews. New York: 


Press. London: Triibner & Co. 


and to the student of prehistoric man, as well as to the philologist, 
an interesting fact, that, though the three tribes inhabit the same 
village, and for at least a hundred years have been near neighbours, 
living on terms of and intimacy, and freely intermarrying, 
each speaks sonnthias a distinct language. 


And not only do the 
languages show no tendency to coalesce, but nothing more than a 
remote likeness can be between two of them—a likeness point- 


ing probably to a common origin in the distant past ; while, more 
remarkable still, no resemblance of any kind has yet been discovered 
languages side by side yet more surprising, Mr. Matthews tells us 
that almost pod member of understands the language 
of the others, so that “it is not an uncommon thing to hear a 
dialogue carried on in two languages, one person, for instance, 
questioning in Madan and the other answering back in Grosventre, 
and vice versd.” Moreover, many of them are acquainted with the 
Dakota tongue, and all understand the sign language. So it will 
be seen that, savages though they be, they are by no means 
unskilful linguists. 

Our readers will recollect the arrest last year of a Correspondent 
of the New York Herald in Cuba on a charge of treason, in 
having made his way from the Spanish lines to the of the 
island held by the insurgents, and thence returned to the Spanish 
—_ . By the intervention of a British man-of-war, Mr. 

’Kelly*, the Correspondent in question, was saved from the fury of 
those into whose hands he first fell. And his case having been 
taken up diplomatically, he was, after a weary confinement, con- 
veyed to Madrid by the orders of the Home Government, where, 
on the advent of Seiior Castelar to power, he was finally set at 
liberty. Mr. O’Kelly has availed himself of his freedom to write a 
narrative of his adventures and hair-breadth escapes. And as he 

d some time with Spanish troops on the march and in camp, 
visited slave plantations, contrived to elude the vigilance of the 
authorities and enter the Mambi-land, or insurgent’s territory, 
conversed with Cespedes and other chiefs of the insurrection, and 
finally made acquaintance with Spanish gaols and gaolers, both in 
the colony and the mother-country, it will be seen that the tale 
he has to tell is sufficiently exciting. 

Of a different order is Syrian Home Life +, a patchwork com- 
position, compiled from a portion omitted from a former work of 
an American missionary, old letters from the same to a New York 
journal, freshly furbished up, and some more letters from other 
members of the mission. 

The object of Mr. Marsh’s work { is to trace the character and 
extent of the changes produced by human action in the physical 
conditions of the ie, and to suggest the possibility of the 
material improvement of exhausted regions, le as some of the 
countries of Southern Europe and Western Asia, which were once 
the seats of luxurious civilizations and were celebrated for their 
bounteous fertility, but are now in great part waste and un- 
inhabited. The k is a new edition of an older work, and is in 
many rewritten and considerably enlarged. 

The Constants of Nature § is a compilation of specific gravities, 
boiling and melting points, and chemical formule, forming the 
first part of a series to be published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of Washington. 

And in connexion with this work we may notice the three 
of the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia ||, forming the volume for 1873. The publications of this 
Society date back to 1817, and are contained in fourseries of volumes. 

To Americans busy in clearing and settling a continent, in 
making money, and working out the problems of social and poli- 
tical democracy, the study of philosophy offers few attractions. 
There has as yet, indeed, been no time for the formation of an 
hereditary leisured class amongst whom the taste for such studies 
would naturally grow up. And the Colleges and Universities are 
too poorly equipped to stimulate the growth of the taste. Yet 
there are a few who venture to follow the highest flights of European 
speculation. One of these is Mr. Hall, who has translated almost 
one-half of Dr. Rosenkranz’s tribute to Hegel€, composed on the 
occasion of his centenary in August, 1869. 

We need not expend many words on Mrs. Ward Howe's Sex and 
Education.** Mrs. Howe, as the reader may possibly be aware, is 
one of the leaders of the American Women’s Rights party. She 
looked upon Dr. Clarke’s Sex in Education as an attack upon her 
views, and in the present little volume she has undertaken to 
demolish her assailant. We are afraid, however, that the Doctor 
will be ungallant enough not to consider himself refuted. 

As the first attempts of a young author, the Poems tt of Edith 

* The Mambi-Land ; or, Adventures of a“ Herald” Correspondent ‘in 
Cuba. By James J. O’Kelly. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

t+ Syrian Home . ¥ Compiled by Rev. J. Riley from materials 
furnished by Rev. H. H. Jessup. New York: Dodd & “Mead. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 

¢ The Earth as Modifiedby Human Action. A new edition of “Man and 
Nature.” By G. P, Marsh. New York: Scribner & Co. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 

The Constants of Nature. Part I. By F. W. Clarke, §8.B. Washington : 
Smithsonian Institution. 

|| Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia: Academy of Natural Sciences. London: Triibner & Co. 

Q Hegel. By Dr. Karl Rosenkranz. Translated by G. 8. Hall. St. Louis: 
Gray, Baker & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 

** Sex and Education. By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Brothers. London: Triibner & Co. 

tt Poems. By Edith May. New York: James Miller. 
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May are of fair promise. The writer has already oo mage con- 
siderable power of expression, and is not without an ear for rhythm. 
Of the next poems* we have less to say. Mrs. Piatt is a veteran 
author, and she writes verses with considerable facility, but we 
cannot truthfully call them poetry. 

Papa’s Own Girl ¢ Pape arpa the social palace at 
Guise furnishing a hint for the plot ; aia, te’ most such novels, it 
is more didactic than interesting. 

The next novel on our list, Prudence Palfr ey 
merit. It is a sketch of clerical life in a New ngland village 
ag dg hoped the minister is not to be taken as a type of 

is class. 


The magazines § whose titles will be found below call for little 
notice at our hands. None of the oo are of striking merit, 
and in general the best are by English writers. Indeed, the fact 
that contributions are so largely drawn from this side of the 
Atlantic is itself a proof of the low state of periodical literature in 


the United States. 


* A Voyage to the Fortunate Isles. By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Boston: 
Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
+ Papa’s Own Girl. By Marie Howland. New York: J. P. Jewitt. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. mdon: Sampson Low & Co. 
Prudence Pal; By T. B. Aldrich. Boston : ‘ood & Co. 
Old and New. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Forum. Baltimore: Taylor & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: 
Triibner & Co. 
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of the Third and years 

All Scholars are exempt fro of the fee for the compulsory classes. 
This rule does not apply to the urisprudence. 
By a of the President, 


___ August 20, 1874. T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—MATRICULATION and 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for these Examinations are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
confined to Students of the Hospital. 


January to Ja 
A Class for the Preliminary Scientific Examination is held from January to July. 
particulars ma made personally,or by letter,to the WAuDES of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hosp 


Classes are 
A Class the srieulation is held twice in each year, from October to 


ABINGDON SCHOOL (Six miles from Oxford)—NEXT 


TERM begins on tember 19. Another Dormitory is now ready for occupation. A 
Public School Gy 3 oderate and inclusive charges. University iy; Entrance Scholar- 
ships.—Address, Rev. E. Su: Laster. 


MMERS, Head-» 
ERSEY.—ST. AUBIN’S SCHOOL. 


Head-Master—Mr. J. E. M.A.. mae. Genial Healthy situation. 
Special’ attention to Modern application, 


ARMY, CONTROL, CEYLON RITERSHIPS, INDIAN 

ESTS, and ALL DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL SERVICE. Mr. Ww. M. 

LUPTON aati of several Manuals for Competitive Examinations, has for many 

REPARED CANDIDATES for the above.—Address, 9 Rathbone’ 
Street. 


"AN. OXFORD M.A., late Scholar of his College, Graduate in 

onours, a Clergyman of nine years’ standing, and Married, residing at a fashionable 
pa lace, with fine sea view, is willing to receive One or Two addition PU PILS, to be 
prepared, he the University,&c. First-class references. Good inland Boating and Fishing.— 
Address, Rev. M.A., 12 Wellington Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


ATE TUITION for ARMY, COOPER'S HILL, CIVIL 
| SERVICE, WOOLWICH, and UNIV. ERSITIES .—Rev. Dr. HUGHES (W. rang, Cam.) 
has passed over 300, and occasionally has VACANCIES. 


Ealing, W. 

FoR COOPER’S HILL, WOOLWICH, and MATHEMA- 
TICAL SCHOLARSHIPS.—For List of Honours already gained,address Rev. F. R. 

DREW, M.A., Senior Master on the Modern Side, Malvern College, Great Malvern. Terms 

for Boarders.80 to 90 Guineas including Tuition. 


lace, 


Also quite distinct young Boys.— 


[ JNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F-R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow ot St. Peter's Colleze, sere gi 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on Tuesday. September 22, at 9.30 The 
School Session is divided into three equal Terms. Fee, £3 per Term, to be paid at the hephuating 
ofeach Term. Gymnasties, Fencing, Drilling, and Advanced Drawiug, extra. 
Extensive additional buildings. including spacious Lecture Rooms for Classes of 
Gomi ant Experimental Physics. have receutiy been completed for the use oe the Pupils 
attending School. 


A FEgpound of about two acres in extent, including several Fives’ Courts, is attached to the 


Dintttes is maintained without corporal punishment. 
ot monthly Report of the progress and conduct of each Pupil is sent to his Parent or 

uardian. 

The School is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Rai lway,and only a = 
minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern Kai 
i Season Tickets are granted at half-price to Pupils attending the $ 


ie girs containing full information respecting the Courses of Instruction ven in 
the Schoo ith other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the the College. a 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A. 
August 1874. Secretary to the Council. 


NOTICE.—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 


London.—The SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 


October 1. Prospectuses may be had on application. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley W. 
for the General Education of 


Charter, 1853, 
Certificates of Knowledge. 


Patrons. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.I. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor~The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

Principal—The Rev. J. LL. DAVIES. 

The CLASSES will re-open for the Michaelmas Term on Monday, October 5. Tadividual 
Instruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental dood Special Classes are formed reek 
and Conversation in Modern Languages. Ts are received within t the College > walls by 
Miss Woop. Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss Parry, 58 Wimpole Street, W. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Geass COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
For GIRLS from Five to Fourteen. 
The CLASSES will open for the Michaelmas Term on Monday, September 28. 
may be had on application to Miss PARRY, 58 Wimpole Street, W. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


LAvES COLLEGE, POLYGON HOUSE, Southampton. 


The Right Hon. the LORD “BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
President. 
The Right Hon. COWPER-TEMPLE. 


Hon. Secretary. 
Surgeon-General W. C. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B. 
Lady Principal. 
Miss DANIELS, assisted by English and Foreign Governesses and a Professional Staff. 
TERMS MODERATE. 
The COLLEGE RE-OPENS on September 15. 


Applications for to be made to the Lady Principal without delay. —_ 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, TAUNTON, for the he DAUGHTERS of 


_GENTLEMEN.—The Ed ion given is a th sound one, and the assistance of 
experienced Masters is procured in the auty of those es of learning which are often 
omitted 1 in the Education of Ladies. The real work done is tested b; the College of Preceptors, 


and the Oxford Local Examinations, and by Examinations in the School itself. 7 Pupils passed 
he Senior Oxford, and 6 the Junior, in the June see ena 1872-73 ; i 
Examinations of the College of Preeeptors, 17 Third-Class, 14 Seco irst-Class, 
including Special and Honour a — } omnes by the Pupils ; ; and the Collese First 
Prize for English Subjects at jpectuses forwarded on application to 
Miss REED, Mary Street House, Teasten, "The ne next Term will begin on September 21. 


- 0 © LE E. 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Ilead-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
on Fees, trom Len to Fitteen Guineas perannum. Board in the Head-Master’s House, 
0 T anr 
The Sollege ill re-open on September 19. 
Apply to the Heab-MasTER, or the HONORARY SECRETARY. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON. 
The Pupils of this long-established 


Principal—Dr. W. KNIGHTLEY, F.C.P. 
preparing for Mercantile ‘Life, as well as oie the v 


ool enjoy the highest Educational advantages in 
ous Competitive Examinations, whether of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the Salve Matriculation, the Civil Service, the nay 
Colleges, or Direct Commissions, in all . KNIGHTLEY’S Pupils have taken hi 
in Honour list. In addition to the intellectual and moral a superior 
favourite Waterinz-plaee. of terme and Class-lists may 
tion to the PRINCIPAL, or by letter. 
Ls AMINGTON “COLLEGE BOARDING HOUSE.—The 
Lee TERM commences on Terms from 70 to 30 Guineas. 
Dor. 


lth conditions are secured by all the appl of a well-areun, 
obtained by 
ial 
. for small particulars apply the Rev. J. Woop, Master, or to 


mitory, 
the Rev. 


U LLAN DS, TAU NTON, ~ OXF ORD MATRICULATION 


and RESPONSIONS, and CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS EXAM - 

VATE TUITION, by Graduates of Oxtord and Cambri 

Civil Service, Woolwich, and other 
mber 21._For Prospectuses apply to the Re 


FULLANDS SCHOOL, TAUNTON. —The aim of Fullands 


Scheel is to provide for the SONS of GENTLEMEN thoroughly good Education, 
similar to that given at the Public Schools, but at a moderate ray 


Principal. 
Mr. REED, Fellow of the College of Preceptors, London. 


EAD MASTER. — WILLIAM REED, St. ’s College, 
‘ambridge ; 16th Senior Optime, Tripos. es 
HEAD CLASSICAL —FRANCIS REED, Esq., BA ‘Raster College, Oxford. 
There are Three School Terms in the year.of an average duration of Thirteen weeks each. 
The Michaelmas Term begins on 21, 1874, 


Prospectuses may 
—A GRADUATE is 


. for the Universities, the 
# generally. Ti =e next Term will begin on 


Cry of LONDON “SCHOOL. 
to take some ELEMENTARY CLASSES temporaril: 
on o¢ aiter the 3lst inst., at 32 Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, 


s required 
any evening after 7 P.M., 


K DUCATION for BOYS, free alike from Clerical and Dissenting 
influences, in the Family ng a LAYMAN, a Cambridge M.A. of much Experience. 
Terms h.—Address, 
s, 190 Street. 


Ages, 1 Ten ana Bookselle 

N\ ‘R. E. H. COLERIDGE (M.A. Balliol College, Oxford) pre- 
pares PUPILS for the Entrance Examinations to the Public Schools. Terms 120 

Guineas a year.—Address, BesMOND, Chertsey. 


DELICATE and BACKWARD BOYS.—A GRADUATE 
(Married) of _ Coll. Cam., an Old Sa Vacancies for TWO PUPILS for 
his next Term. He offers Classics, Mathematics, French, and thorow h German, and every 
care and home comfort for delicate Boys, and if desited, "Hun ats: and x 
uineas, according to age.—Address, Rev. H. R. L., Holdgate Rectory, M 
enloc’ alop. 


fPUTORSHIP at HOME or ABROAD, or CLASSICAL 
MASTERSHIP desired an OXFORD MAN (Scholar of College and Honours in 


THEOSEBES, Messrs. Kerby & Endean, 


b 
Hi ghest References.—Address, ROLLO, Post Otlice, Bildestone, 


assical Schools, 1874). 

ullo: 

ROOKE—B: AMBRIDGE.—At St. John’s Church, Windsor, by 
Curate of Monkstown, 


the Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A., the Rev. TOM ROOKE, Sema) 
Dublin, and Windsor (late Organizing Secretary of the Ch mperance Society, and 
Chaplain to St. George’s Hospital), to HARRIET BYMENIDGES late Letter-Sorter and 
Assistant-Postmistress, Windsor, eldest daughter of Mr. George Bambridge, Postmaster and 
Schoolmaster, Windsor, July 30. No Cards. 


GUMMER TRIP to GERMANY and BACK in a W EEK, 


allowing time for a visit to the Hartz Mountains, Palace of Wilhelmshthe,&c.—One of the 
arf, Blackwall, every Wednesday and 
Children ten 

-;_0r to 
At Street, 


North German Lloyd’s Steamers leave Brunswick W 
Saturday for Bremen. Return Fares: Saloon, £3; Fore ¢ Cabin, £1 10s. ; 
at Half-fare. at Univ ersal Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly 
fallin, Graves, Phillipps, & Co., St. nstan's House, Cross Lane, 
London, E.C., and 25 South John Streei, Liverpool. 


SU MMER TRIP to SWEDEN and BACK in SEVEN 
DAYS, wang ~tew time for a visit to the magnificent Waterfalls at Trollhittan, the 
beautiful lakes Wenern and Wettern, with unrivalied aarvounelinn scener: 
steamers Louisa-Ann Fanny and Mary are despa’ a London, lwall “pene for 
Gothenburg ores Friday alternately. Fare saloon, 5s turn Ticket. available for one 
month, £4 14s. 6d. Provisions obtainable on board at Chaplin's Universal 


ice, 8 House, 
Cross Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C., and 25 South John Street, ) ina 


GUMMER TRIP to HOLLAND and BACK in FOUR 


Lge Soh allowing time for a visit to the interesting Cities of Amsterdam, Haarlem, 
Hague, Scheveningen, or Utrecht. The Favourite Steamers Batavier and Holland leave 
London alternately every Wednesday and Saturday for Rotterdam, embarking Passengers from 
Brunswick Whart, Blackwall. Return Fares: Saloon,£1 l4s.; Fore Cabin, £1 4s. 6d. includin; 

Fee, but exclusive of Provisions supplied on_board. ply at Chaplin's Unive: 
Office, Regent's Circus, W., or to Phillipps, Graves, Phillipps, & Co., St. Dunstan’s House, 


twin screw- 
i 


ent’s Circus, W.., or to Phillipps, Phi 


Cross Lane, Great Tower Street, EC. 
ANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
el Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long tablished. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
ROBERT PARK, Manager. 
{LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, North Devon.—Delightful 
on, Beautiful Scenery, 250 Rooms, A pointments perfect, Cuisine excellent, Wines 
oan ‘Aceessible from all parts by Steam and a Rail ( (see Time Tables). 
| 4 DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufac- 
turers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and TURRET 
CLOCKS, to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the Emperor of 
Russia; Makers of the Great Clock of the ‘Houses of Parliament, and “of the New Standard 
Clock of the Royal Observatory, G CG on E. DENT & CO., 
61 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange Lloyd’ 8), and Factory, Savoy Street, London. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURN ISHING G 

IRON MONGER, by Appointment rd H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 

LOGUE GRATIS, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 
Electro Plate ——— and Gaseliers Iron and Brass Bedsteads 


Britannia Metal Goods Tea Trays Bedroom Cabinet Furniture 
Dish Covers Pty and Ket Dining; and Drawing-room 
Hot-water Dishes Cloeks and a Furniture 

Stoves and Fenders Tabie Cutlery Chimney and no liga Glasses 
Marble Chimneypieces Baths and Toilet-ware | Turnery 

Kitchen Ranges ing and Kitchen Corts 


with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman a) 4, 5,and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard, L: ondon, w. 
The Cost of delivering Goods the most distant parts of” the United Kingdom 8S Railway is 
trifling. WILLIAM 8. BU RL TON will always elivery at a smail fixed rate. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS. 
(GUARANTEED to LAST 


(TWENTY YEARS. 
(PATENTEES OF THE “CLUB” BOTTLE-HOLDER.) 


7G, 77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, CITY, 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, 
THE ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON RECEIPT OF 12 STAMPS. 
SMALLER EDITION POST FREE. 


CARPETS. 
MESS. SMEE have now for SALE in this Department 
a certain number of 
REMNANT LENGTHS AND MADE-UP CARPETS, 
Which are offered (for such quantities only of each pattern as may be in Stock) at 
CONSIDERABLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH, WITHOUT DISCOUNT. 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


